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LWAYS has the British, 
or Celtic, Church prided 
itself upon its priority 
to the Romish Church. 
St. Peter carried the 
Christian religion to 
Rome in the second 
year of the reign of 
Claudius, while Britain, 
it is always asserted, 
was in possession of the 
new faith while the 
Emperor Tiberius was 
living, some five years 
before the apostle visited 
the city of the Cwsars. 
Gildas is the great 
authority quoted in sup- 
port of this tradition. 
He says,—“ We know 
that in the latter end 
of Tiberius Czsar’s 
reign, when this island 
ay frozen by its distance from the visible 

sup, Christ, the sun of righteousness, the true 
sun, not from a temporal, but from an eternal 
firmament, was first pleased to communicate his 
rays, that is, his precepts, to our inhabitants, 
held fast, by some with more or less fervency, 
to the hot days of Diocletian.’ Upon this 
passage the most far-fetched speculations have 
been raised. Who communicated these rays, or 
precepts, in this early time ? asked the monkish 
scholar of old, as he transcribed the chronicle, 
as well as the antiquary of more modern times, 
as he sought out the statement of the ancient 
historian. Was it Joseph of Arimathea? He 
must have left Jerusalem to avoid questioning 
by the Jews, or we should have heard more of 
him, they urge. Or, was it St. James, the son 
of Zebedee, who, it was averred, came to Britain 
with his mother Salome, about six years after 
the Resurrection? Or, Simon Zelotes, who came 
about four years after they did, and perished at 
the hands of the Druids? Or, was it Aristo- 
bulus, the brother of St. Barnabas, who was 

sent to Britannia as bishop about the year 51? 
Or, was it St. Paul himself? When St. Paul 
was in Rome, he was entertained by a noble 
British lady, Claudia Rusina, and what is more 
likely than that he was influenced by her to 
proceed to her relations and countrymen in 
Britain and preach the word of life to them ? 
The uncertainty as to the means of communica- 
tion by no means detracts from the honour of 
the fact; and in virtue of it the British clergy 
obtained precedence over the Romish clergy at 
synods they attended in very remote times. To 

Some minds, the present Welsh cathedrals are 
invested with a certain interest from the force 
of this tradition. It is supposed there were, at 
first, seven suffragan churches in Wales, under 
an archbishop at Caerleon. But after the 
calamities endured at the Saxon invasion, eccle- 
siastical affairs were gradually rearranged, and 
four cathedrals now represent the reduced 
power. These four buildings,—Llandaff, St. 
David’s, St. Asaph, and Bangor,—are minutely 
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described in a fifth volume of Mr. Murray’s 
* Handbooks of Cathedrals,’ which we now in- 
troduce to our readers. It comes at a very 
fitting moment, as some of the cathedrals have 
just now been reopened, after considerable work 
upon them, as mentioned in another page. 

Are there any structural remains of the small 
churches that were first raised by the founders 
of the sees preserved in the present buildings ? 
None whatever, we must reply, should this 
question be asked. All four of the Welsh cathe- 
drals were rebuilt in Norman times, and sub- 
sequently extended. One of them was com- 
pletely rebuilt at the end of the thirteenth 
century; and another, after being rebuilt in 
Plantagenet times, was laid waste in the rebel- 
lion of the fifteenth century, and raised up again 
in the Late Perpendicular period. The Norman 
bishops of Llandaff and St. David's effaced the 
small fabrics raised by their canonised pre- 
decessors as effectually as the Norman prior of 
Lindisfarne effaced the Saxon church that suc- 
ceeded the temporary structure erected on the 
Holy Island by the first missionaries from Iona ; 
but, as he did, they included the hallowed sites 
within the boundaries of their new buildings. 
In the case of St. Asaph’s Cathedral, the pre- 
sent edifice is so small, that it is not unlikely 
that the Norman successor of the first British 
building covered the same extent of ground. It 
is but 182 ft. in length and 68 ft. in breadth, 
including that of the aisles with the nave, and 
is the smallest cathedrg] in Great Britain. It 
differs from the other three Welsh cathedrals in 
occupying the summit of a ridge that rises 
between the two valleys of two rivers, the 
Clwyd and Elwy. Llandaff, St. David’s, and 
Bangor all lie in low, sheltered places. A 
Norman bishop was appointed to Bangor, as to 
the other Welsh sees, but he appears to have 
been received but coldly, if not in a hostile 
manner, by his flock; and, until the recent 
restorations, the only structural evidence there 
was that he, or his immediate successors, 
attempted to improve the structure, was a 
Norman fragment in the south wall of the 
chancel. Bishop Anian, who was the favoured 
prelate chosen to baptise the infant Prince of 
Wales, born in Carnarvon Castle, appears to 
have built this cathedral from the ground, with 
the exception of the Norman fragment men- 
tioned, and patches of Norman masonry left 
here and there as a core to Decorated work. 
But, although there are no structural remains 
earlier than the Norman era, there are, in each 
case, traditions of much greater antiquity, which 
have been duly noted by the author of the 
handbook, Mr. King. 

The see of Llandaff, for instance, is fortunate 
in the preservation of a MS. entitled “ Liber 
Landavensis,”’ which contains mention of grants, 
charters, and records connected with it from its 
foundation to the year 1131. It is believed to 
be the work of Geoffrey, the brother of the first 
Norman bishop, Urban. From this we learn 
that the first bishop of Llandaff was Dyfryg, or 
Dubricius, the prelate said to have crowned 
King Arthur. Like most of the Welsh saints, he 
was a scholar, and presided over about 2,000 
clergy, whom he instructed. One of his scholars, 
Teilo, succeeded him. This saint, accompanied 
by David and Padarn, went to Jerusalem, and 
was there consecrated, according to the legend, 
in the place of St. Peter. He returned to Llan- 
daff, and held supremacy over all the churches 
of South Britain till the time of his death, when 
his body was multiplied into three bodies pre- 
cisely alike, to satisfy three churches desirous of 
the honour of receiving his remains. His suc- 
cessor was Oudoceus, who, with Dyfryg, made 
the third saint associated as the three patrons of 
Llandaff. Their little church, famous as it was, 
does not appear to have been more than 40 ft. 
long, if we follow the dimensions given in the 





life of the first-named patron in the “ Liber 


Landavensis.” The same account mentions an 
eastern apse. But Urban cleared it all away. 
His Norman church does not appear, however, 
to have been of any great extent, for it was 
speedily enlarged. In the Early English period, 
we may see (the “Liber” ceased its record 
before then) it was extended westwards as far as 
the west front ; then a chapter-house was built ; 
then, later, in the Early Geometric period a lady 
chapel was added. In the Second Decorated 
period the presbytery was rebuilt, and soon after- 
wards the walls of choir and nave were repaired. 
A north-west tower was added by Jasper Tudor, 
uncle of Henry VII. This mixed structure is 
described in all its parts by Mr. King, who then 
gives a history of the see, and a list of the 
bishops. This plan of progression is methodically 
followed, indeed, throughout the work; and a 
ground-plan of each building is given, as well as 
views of details. 

St. David’s is the largest of the Welsh cathe. 
drals. Like the other three, it has been recently 
restored. This was founded by St. David, and 
was held in such high reverence that two pilgrim- 
ages to his shrine, which was placed within it, 
were considered equal to cne to Rome. Itisa 
cruciform building with a central tower. The 
general aspect of the interior is that of a Tran. 
sitional building. The nave has six bays. Over 
the rich Transitional arcades rises a feature not 
found in any other church. This is a combina- 
tion of clearstory and triforium, forming but one 
stage, but consisting of two parts equally well 
marked. It is shown in an illustration. Over 
the nave is a fine Perpendicular roof. The walls of 
the aisles of the nave are later. They were raised 
in the Decorated period ; but only one ancient 
window remains ; the others are either debased 
substitutes inserted in the seventeent! century 
or modern restorations. The first central tower 
fell shortly after its erection, and when it was 
rebuilt one of the Norman arches was retained. 
Hence, three of the arches are high and pointed, 
and the fourth low and round. The string 
course is, consequently, carried to two levels. 
The space beneath the tower was occupied by 
twenty-eight stalls, which were removed during 
the repair of the tower, but carefully replaced 
on its completion. The presbytery has three 
bays. Beyond it is a closed chapel, occupying 
another bay. And beyond this is a vestibule, 
leading to the lady chapel, which occupies 
another bay. The south transept is fitted up as 
a parish church. The base of the shrine of St. 
David still occupies the third bay from the east 
on the north side of the presbytery. It is illus. 
trated. On this base was laid the portable 
shrine, or feretrum, containing the relics. It 
consists of a stone slab, or table, supported on 
three arches about 3 ft. from the ground, and 
extending from pier to pier. The arches are 
scarcely more than 1 ft. high, and in their 
spandrels are quatrefoils. Upon the slab upon 
which the shrine reposed rises a background of a 
triplet of Early English arches, with a solid wall 
behind. The back of the shrine projects slightly 
into the aisle. It is but little more than a stone 
wall, having three round-headed arches, corre- 
sponding with the position of the three pointed 
arches on the presbytery side, with quatrefoils 
and squared niches above them, which, though 
now closed, may have had their special purposes. 
Browne Willis states that the Early English 
triplet contained wall-paintings in the days of 
Elizabeth. On the south side of the north tran- 
sept is another monument of a similar character. 
This is the shrine or tomb of St. Caradoc. And 
in the centre of the presbytery is the altar-tomb 
of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the father 
of Henry VII. There are many other monu- 
ments, all duly mentioned in the handbook ; but 
these are the most important. This cathedral, 
like that of Llandaff, is treated at great length 
by the compiler. In these accounts he has had 
the advantage of more than one pioneer. But 
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with the exception of a paper contributed to the 
** Archeeologia Cambrensis ”’ on each building, he 
has had no antiquarian guide more recent than 
Browne Willis to assist him in the examination 
of St. Asaph’sand Bangor. Tuese two buildings 
are dismissed, therefore, much more summarily 
St. Asaph had its book, the “ Lyfr Coch 
Asaph”; but, with less good fortune than 
Llandaff, it has lost it. Not, however, before 
some notes were taken from it, which were 
used by Wharton, in 1695, in the compilation of 
his “Lives of the Bishops of St. Asaph. The 
building was visited, too, by Giraldus, who speaks 
of it as “the poor little church of Llanelwy.” 
Its exposed situation led to a proposal to build 
a new cathedral within the walls of Rhuddlan, 
where it would be protected from the dangers 
that often prevented the attendance of the con- 
gregation even on the most solemn festivals. 
But before this proposition of Edward’s could 
be carried into effect, the Welsh Prince David 
resumed hostilities, and St. Asaph’s was burned 
to the ground by the English. Within two 
years, however, we find King Edward gave 1001. 
sterling to the chapter towards repairing the 
damages incurred in the war, and granted the 
advowson of the church of Rhuddlan to the 
Bishops of St. Asaph. We hear no more of the 
proposal to make Rhuddlan the site of the see. 
On the centrary, Bishop Anian set to work to 
rebuild the editice on the old site ; and the clerks 
of St. Asaph exhibited a precious book of the 
gospels through the dioceses of Coventry, Lich- 
field, Hereford, and Wales, as a means of raising 
funds for it. Then gradually uprose a cruciform 
building, with a central tower 93 ft. high, of 
which the nave, transepts, and tower, remain to 
this day. The roofs and all the woodwork were 
burnt in the wars with Owen Glendower; but 
successive bishops refitted it for worship, and it 
flourished till the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Browne Willis tells us,—‘In Oliver’s days the 
post-road was not through Denbigh, but St. 
Asaph, and one Milles kept the office in the 
bishop’s palace... .. He kept his horses and 
oxen in the body of the church, and fed calves 
in the bishop’s throne and in the choir. He 
removed the font to bis own yard, and.used it 
for a trough to water horses.” But the suc- 
ceeding bishops remedied all this mischief; and 
in the year 1750 the choir was “completely 
remodelled,’ which means*that a plaster ceiling 
was put up, the east window filled with modern 
tracery, and the side windows blocked up alto- 
gether. Finally, the roof of the nave was 
lowered, to conceal the clearstory from within, 
early in the present century. “ Such,” says the 
Handbook, “is the architectural history of St. 
Asaph’s Cathedral. The existing building, which 
consists of nave and aisles, central tower, and 
transepts and choir, is accordingly of three 
periods—the whole of the western portion, in- 
cluding the tower and transepts, Decorated, the 
work of Bishop Anian and his successors; the 
choir Early English and Decorated, with a modern 
restoration.” Over and above all this are the 
recent restorations. In this cathedral there are 
no traces observed of St. Asaph’s shrine, although 
there is early mention of the fear that its 
exposed situation might lead to the loss of the 
saint’s relics. The brothers of Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans, in our own time, have placed a small 
tablet to her memory in the south aisle of the 
nave. The list of bishops given in the Hand. 
book furnish a few other associations connecting 
this outlying diocese with the wide world. The 
celebrated Geotirey, of Monmouth, for instance, 
was one of the early bishops. We have already 
mentioned Anian, the confessor of Edward L., 
and William Lloyd was one of the seven bishops 
sent to the Tower by James II. 

Bangor Cathedral is also cruciform, with a 
central tower, now erecting, but it has, in addi- 
tion, one western tower. It had the reputation 
of being the meanest in-the United Kingdom. 
Like St. Asaph’s, it suffered in the wars with 
Edward I., and with Owen Glendower, and was 
repaired after each devastation, but it does not 
appear to have shared the same care in its later 
history. When first placed in the hands of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, he wrote of it in his first report, 
* while the neighbourhood has been constantly 
increasing in wealth, while it has become the 
resort of tourists from every part of the king. 
dom, and has become possessed (to facilitate the 
vast amount of traffic which passes through it) 
of some of the greatest wonders of modern engi. 
neering art, its cathedral has gradually sunk 
into such low estate as to become almost a bye. 
word,—no cathedral in the United Kingdom 
being equal to it in meanness.” The see was 











founded by Deincol, who died A.D, 584. His 
church probably endured till 1071, when the 
Welsh chroniclers record that the cathedral of 
Bangor was destroyed by a Normanarmy. A 
Norman building must have replaced it, for we 
next hear of King John’s army encamping on 
the Conway river, and burning Bangor, and 
carrying off Bishop Robert of Shrewsbury from 
before the high altar, who was not released for 
less than a ransom of two hundred hawks. We 
next hear of the building when Baldwin, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was preaching the crusade 
in Wales. The archbishop celebrated mass in 
the cathedral, and the bishop assumed the cross 
at his urgent desire. Then came the disasters 
under Edward I., and the subsequent rebuilding. 
The new edifice was scarcely a century old 
before it was burnt by Owen Glendower’s troops. 
It appears to have suffered to a greater extent 
than St. Asaph’s at this time, and to have re- 
quired more extensive renewal. First, the choir 
was rebuilt by Bishop Deane at the close of the 
fifteenth century ; then the nave and transepts, 
by Bishop Skevington, at the commencement of 
the sixteenth, who added the western tower, and 
inscribed upon it,—‘‘ Thomas Skevynton episco- 
pus Bangorie hoc campanele et ecclesiam fieri 
fecit, A° Partus Virginei, 1532.” During the 
civil war, the woodwork of the interior was 
again destroyed; but after the Restoration, 
there was a thorough refitting, which left the 


church “ very lightsome,” down to Browne | 


Willis’s time. Then came various restorations, 
which left the fabric poorer and poorer still. 
“The roof of the nave,’ enumerates the Hand- 
book, ‘‘ was altered during the episcopate of 
Bishop Cleaver (1800—1806), and allits carved 
work was destroyed. A repair of the fabric 
was undertaken between the years 1824 and 
1827. The stalls were then swept away; and, 
in the words of Sir Gilbert Scott, “ the most 
execrable gimcrack substituted that ever dis. 
graced achurch.” Tne carved roofs, described 
by Browne Willis, were replaced by plain deal ; 
and a heavy closed screen carrying the organ- 
loft was constructed, entirely separating the 
nave from the choir. The latter was used ex- 
clusively for English services. The Welsh con- 
gregation, driven from the worthiest portion of 
their own cathedral, were treated like Willis’s 
“ordinary folks” (i.c., buried in the nave), and 
an occasional service in their native tongue 
was provided for them in the nave. This 
was the state of things in 1866, when the 
Dean and Chapter resolved to place the build- 
ing in the hands of an architect for restora- 
tion. As soon as the new works were com- 
menced, it was discovered that the walls were 
full of the old materials of the English church 
destroyed by Owen Glendower’s troops, and that 
there were sufficient wrought stones among the 
débris to indicate the design of Bishop Anian’s 
transepts and part of his choir. As far as it was 
possible to do so, every ancient stone has been 
worked into the new building, and made to 
ocenpy its original position. “This exhuming 
and restoring to their places,” wrote the archi- 
tect in 1869, “ the fragments of the beautiful 
work of the thirteenth century, reduced to ruin 
by Owen Glendower, used as mere rough mate- 
rial by Henry VII., and re-discovered by us four 
and a half centuries after their reduction to 
ruin, is one of the most interesting facts I have 
met with in the course of my experience.” The 
foundations of a Norman apse were also found, 
which showed that the Norman church was 
shorter than the present structure. A Norman 
string course in the south transept turned in. 
wards, 12 ft. short of the extent of the present 
transept ; and beneath the foundations of the 
fourteenth-century piers of the crossing, those 
of the Norman piers were found. Thus the 
extent of the eastern portion of the Norman 
church was ascertained. 

It is not a little curious that in neither cathe- 
dral has any vestige of the church built by the 
founder been observed by the recent restorers. 
Not a foundation, apparently, has come to light 
in either restoration. Not a fragment has been 
found reused as rubble. Can it be that the over- 
lookers were overlookers in every sense of the 
word, and suffered these relics to pass unde- 
tected because they were of no recognised or 
familiar form ; or must we assume that they were 
all four without tooling of any distinctive 
character ; or, were they all built of timber, as 
the earliest Saxon churches probably were ? 
However, the restorations are not the subject 
under present consideration. We are dealing 
only with the handbook in which they are 

» and this, it is no mean praise to 


assert, is worthy of the rest of the series. The 
four cathedrals themselves may not be so grand, 
so vast, or so rich, as some of their English com- 
peers; but the manner and method with which 
they are treated are precisely the same. First, 
in each case we have an architectural descrip- 
tion of the fabric, with a sufficiently full account 
of its successive alterations and present appear- 
ance ; then a general history of the see; and, 
finally, a biographical list of the bishops, which, 
we presume, is as much information on the 
subject as any one consulting a handbook is 
likely to require or obtain. After perusing its 
pages the reader will have acquired a clear pre- 
sentment of four small churches founded by four 
energetic scholars and teachers in times as 
remote as the idyllic days of King Arthur, and 
in places as out of the way as could be selected, 
far distant from one another, but all behind the 
ranges of hills that kept Romans and Saxons 
alike out of sight, and all near the western 
coast. In each case these four sites remain 
sacred, and the small churches are replaced, 
after the Norman conquest, with Norman 
churches. These in their turn disappear, with 
the exception of the nave of St. David's, the 
choir arch and north doorway of Llandaff, which 
are exceedingly rich, and a few immaterial 
fragments ; and still more superb structures rise 
upon the same honoured sites, now associated 
inseparably with the memory of the canonised 
founders of the first humble buildings. Llandaff 
| becomes as severely beautiful as Ripon; St. 
| David's, as it lies in the valley of the Alan, out 
| upon the most western point of Great Britain, 
‘save that of Land’s End, becomes as rich as 
Decorated work with Perpendicular additions 
can make it, and royal pilgrims flock to it, and 
| its bishops own a palace, close by, that is unsur- 
|passed by any English structure of its kind; 
St. Asaph’s develops in the same direction, 
| only on a smaller scale; and Bangor shares its 
|fate in good and ill fortune. Their earliest 
| prelates attend conferences or synods on the 
Continent, and claim and obtain precedence of 
| place over other bishops, in virtue of the greater 
| antiquity of the Celtic Church. This privilege, 
‘however, gradually lapses, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury travels through Wales, officiating 
in the cathedrals and preaching the Crusade. 
Armies come over the hills, and spread into the 
valleys, and destroy all before them, cathedrals 
included. Once it is King John’s army, another 
time that of Edward I., and then, again, Owen 
Glendower’s; but the result is always the 
same. Then masons are brought together after 
their departure, and scaffolds are raised, and the 
buildings eventually emerge from them more 
beautiful than before. There are many monu- 
ments in them all, much carving, and superb 
enrichments generally. Then comes a season of 
spoliation, followed by meagre repairs and mean 
substitutions, and all are in need of the thorough 
and costly restoration each has recently enjoyed. 
The Handbook gives its readers, too, scores of 
details upon which we cannot dwell, but which 
are of considerable interest. A member of the 
family of Shakspeare’s old acquaintance, Lucy 
of Charlcote, in Warwickshire, was one of the 
bishops of St. David’s, for instance, in the 
seventeenth century, and one of his descendants 
is proud to give the mosaic-work with which the 
window-spaces above the altar have been filled ; 
and, in a similar manner, the outer world is con- 
nected with the history of these outlying build- 
ings in numerous instances. Altogether, we 
must pronounce it a very agreeable and con- 
venient companion for a Welsh tour. 

We are enabled to reproduce three of the 
engravings with which the volume is fully 
illustrated.* 











REPAIR, OR PICTURESQUE RUIN. 


OvucuT we to repair, as matter of principle, 
the ravages of time and decay in the fabrics of 
our cathedrals, minsters, and great historical 
churches ? or ought we, on szsthetic grounds, to 
leave them to moulder and to crumble ? 

It may seem, to many of our readers, idle 
to put such a question. They will deny 
that it is, in the sense of the public speech, 
a ‘ question” at all. But when we find 
writers in various quarters advocating the 
latter of the two courses that we have named, it 
is clear that, in some minds at least, the ques- 
tion does arise. And as the purport and aim of 
the observations to which we now refer are to 
condemn and to discountenance, as far as pos- 








* See p, 644, 
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sible, a series of operations to which some of us 
have contributed money, some skill, and nearly 
all (speaking of the habitual readers of the 
Builder) hearty good will, it is opportune to 
reflect for a few moments, and to inquire whether 
we should or should not repair. This question 
involves, for its solution, the definition of what 
true ¥ age substantially ought to be. 

We do not propose, in these remarks, to enter 
into controversy as to special instances which 
have been cited in support of the argument 
in favour of leaving decaying structures un- 
touched. There is room, to say the least of it, 
for wide difference of opinion as to the justice of 
the remark,—“ If we said that that great church 
(Exeter Cathedral) had been destroyed, it would 
be true, from the point of view of the antiquary 
or the historian.” We may doubt whether “ that 
craving for activity from which even the superior 
clergy are not entirely exempt,” “the good old 
English housewively passion for neatness and 
tidiness ;” “‘the desirability of getting the 
churches, in which one may spend one’s life, put 
in thorough repair by means of funds, a large 
proportion of which is gathered out of other 
people’s pockets;” and “an amateurish liking 
for dabbling in ecclesiology and architecture, are 
the mainsprings of that mania which has seized 
deans and chapters throughout the land,—a 
mania which has destroyed everything venerable 
in every place which it has touched.” We 
think that more worthy motives might be credited 
to those who, if unable altogether to emulate 
the piety of our forefathers, have been desirous to 
repair the houses of God in our land. The 
utterly barbarous neglect in which some of our 
finest ecclesiastical monuments were until re- 
cently left ‘s it be even now altogether a thing 
of the past), had not even the poor excuse of 
being picturesque. At St. Alban’s Abbey, for 
example, a public footway led between the 
church itself and the chapel attached to the 
building ; and filth, squalor, and neglect long 
marked a spot sacred to some of the earliest 
Christian associations of England. At the very 
extremity of Wales, the grand archiepiscopal 
Cathedral of St. David’s was, a few years back, 
ruined and desecrated in much the same manner; 
the sparsity of the population of that part of the 
principality, as contributing fewer scraps and 
offal than those which so rapidly accumulate in 
the waste places of more populous towns, being 
the sole cause why an element of the picturesque 
lingered in Pembrokeshire, which had altogether 
evaporated in Hertfordshire. We speak of the 
picturesque, but, in cases like these, the word 
should be distinguished from the pictorial; from 
which it differs nearly as much as grandiose 
differs from grand. The true artist, or the 
critic of adequately cultivated taste, will feel 
the due importance of preserving the pictorial 
beauty of our great ecclesiastical monuments. 
It is only the dabbler who sighs for the 
picturesque, so far as it is expressed by the 
dilapidations of buildings of such character and 
dignity. In a sketch by Morland, in a 
water-colour drawing, or a good etching, the 
picturesque is illustrated by the mouldering 
thatch of a cottage, or the broken outline of a 
pigstye. But trivialities of this kind, precious 
as they are for the transient gratification of the 
taste, and for the service of the lighter branches 
of the arts of design, are out of place when we 
come to speak of a cathedral. 

What then, we are led to inquire, is the history 
of those noble edifices, by the possession of 
which England has so high a claim to rank in 
the foreground of the civilisation of the past ? 
What is the true point of view, not only of the 
“ antiquary or the historian,” but of the fully- 
cultivated man, who reads history as the con- 
tribution of the past to the education of the 
future, and who finds, in the study of monn- 
mental records, valuable notes and illustrations 
of that great undying lesson? What was the 
origin of these fabrics? What was their design ? 
What relation do they hold to the civilisation, 
and the needs of the day ? 

Unquestionably the great claim which such 
buildings as Exeter, York, Westminster, have on 
the living veneration of Englishmen, arises from 
the fact that they are noble mementos of the 
piety of ourancestors. They carry us back toa 
time when religion was not either a matter of 
divergent and unimportant opinion, or a profes. 
sion limited to a certain order of men, but when 
it held both state and citizen with a firm and 
living grasp. We may say what we will about a 
cheap mode of a posthumous credit, 
by willing away, on the death-bed, for the build- 
ing of churches, the money which is almost that 








of other people—the money which, so that the 
dying man remains silent, is that of his heirs 
and next of kin. But it is no mere question of 
money that is concerned here. Princely dona- 
tions were made in church-building times by 
way of gift no less then by way of bequest. 
Noble instances of the same nature occur in our 
own day, as our columns bear witness. But 
there went to the erection of the great churches 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, much 
that no money could purchase. The architecture 
of those days may almost be called a religion. 
It is the outward symbolisation of the religious 
spirit, the religious study, and the faithful devo- 
tion to his work, of the ancient architect. So 
thoroughly did the details and ornamentation of 
the great churches correspond to the require- 
ments of the ritual, and harmonise with the 
effect of the religious teaching of the day, that 
the visible fabric might almost be said to bear 
the same relation to that mystic entity, the 
church, that the human body does to its in- 
dwelling and informing spirit. Thus, in every way, 
as paid for by munificent charity, as designed 
and carried out by religious and thoughtful men 
of art, and as adding pomp and beauty to ritual, 
our great cathedrals are enduring monuments of 
the piety of our forefathers. 

The historic interest of many of our cathedrals 
may be easily over estimated, or, more accurately 
speaking, it is often mis-stated, rather than over- 
stated. There exist, indeed, historic relations of 
the highest order, as matter of association,—as 
in the case of the coronation of our Sovereign at 
Westminster; but these may be termed with 
propriety rather sentimental than monumental. 
Of the truly monumental order are such build- 
ings as the Eleanor crosses, which were erected, 
not only for a definite religious purpose, but to 
commemorate a distinct event. But the histories 
of our churches and minsters arerather chronicles 
of the rule and character of bishop, or abbot, or 
local magnate and benefactor, than distinct 
chapters of the political history of the country. 
Their actual value, in this respect, rather regards 
the philosophy, than the detail, of history. It is 
as permanent records of the taste, the thought, 
and the general habit of England, in her various 
dioceses, at the periods of their foundation, 
extension, and repair, that our noble old churches 
chiefly illustrate the history of the country. 

It is otherwise as regards the history of art. 
Here we have not illustrations, but elementary 
facts ; not mementos, but records. The live art 
of those architects whom we term Gothic stamped 
its likeness upon its work. Here history speaks 
with no uncertain voice. The name of prior or 
abbot may be forgotten. The brass may have 
been torn from his tomb by an iconoclastic 
fervour, that had its reward, then and there in 
the pocket of the dilapidator. The memory of 
knightly and noble benefactor may have proved 
as unenduring as that of great churchman. 

** Their bones are dust, 

Their good swords rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust ;’”’— 
may be all the epitaph left to explain the 
mouldering scutéheon, where, bend, or fess, or 
besant, once a famous and well-known blazon, is 
now looked at, with unintelligent eye, as an 
ornament of forgotten fashion. But in the 
delicacy or sharpness of a moulding, in the 
lancet grace, or in the four-centred magnificence, 
of light or of arch; or even, to some extent, in 
the relative proportions of plan and of elevation, 
we have records that cannot be obliterated, so 
long as the stone retains its form. In the pre- 
servation of these structural records, no less 
than in the delineation, description, and em- 
balming in adequate architectural works of 
literature, consists the true core of the history 
of that art in England. 

Such we take to be the main claims of our 
cathedrals and minsters on the veneration of 
educated men. But we have to regard these 
edifices in another light. They are not mere 
monuments. They are great civil structures, 
erected for a definite purpose. Although varied 
in its exact bent, that purpose still holds. The 
utility of York Minster or of Canterbury Cathe. 
dral, though of a somewhat different motive, is 
not less at the present day than in the times of 
Wolsey or of Becket. Ritual has altered,—not 
by the slow, constant change that attends many 
political revolutions, but by one great period of 
struggle. With the adoption of Protestantism 
ander the Tudor monarchs, the structural 
motives of the great churches became less 
obvious and less applicable. In the aisles 
and transepts, the lady chapels, apses, side 
chapels, ambulatories, and rood-lofts of our pre- 





Tudor churches, we had the structural adminis- 
stration of a ritual which reared numerous 
altars, invoked numerous protectors and medi- 
ators, and placed much reliance on processions, 
as direct means of obtaining divine aid. “A 
worthy priest,” writes John, Sire de Joinville, a 
noble who lived in that crusading time when 
Gothic art produced one of its most exquisite 
gems, the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris,—“‘ A worthy 
priest, who was called the Dean of Maurupt, 
said to us that he had never suffered in his 
parish from drought, or from too much rain, or 
from any other scourge ; as soon as he had made 
three processions, on three Saturdays, God and 
his mother delivered him.” This is an unim- 
peachable contemporary testimony to a certain 
element of religious creed which, as we before 
said, found its echo in the general plan, no 
less than in the details, of the church archi. 
tecture of the great church-building centuries. 

With the reforms introduced by Henry VIII., 
one great feature of our cathedrals was almost 
obliterated. We refer to the rood-loft. At West- 
minster the large size of the elevated apart- 
ment at the east of the new reredos is known 
to but few visitors to the Abbey. The turret stair- 
case remains, but the gallery front, over which 
the relics were exhibited by the priest, has been 
obliterated. At the parish church of Avebury, 
in Wiltshire, one of those ancient pieces of 
church decorative architecture yet exists in very 
fair preservation. It is enough to show what an 
important feature of our great churches the rood- 
loft must have been ;—far more conspicuous than 
pulpit, or communion -table, or any element 
known to our contemporary builders. 

Processions, exhibitions of host or relics, mul- 
tiplied masses having ended, a great change in the 
use of the English churches succeeded, a change 
which, for the most part, has left marks of its 
occurrence. So, also, has the pomp of the 
clergy in those solemnities which were rather 
ecclesiastical than religious, been shorn to a 
great extent of its lustre. Nor, there seems 
little reason to doubt, were the changes thus 
made in the services and in the arrangement of 
the churches unattended by a diminution of 
their use. Such is, at all events, the testimony 
of Swift, a writer unlikely to err on the side 
of partiality to Romanism. But, whether more 
or less thronged, the cathedrals of England have 
never ceased to be, in a special sense, the church 
of the poor. Tothe poor man, the floor of the 
great minster has always been free, at least on 
the Sunday. That adaptation of the opera-box 
in which elbow-room, separation from the low- 
lier worshippers, and, generally, advantage for 
ready display of fine clothing, were so comfortably 
secured that the occupant found it worth while 
to pay a yearly rent for what he called his pew, 
has never yet thoroughly absorbed and van- 
quished the nave of our cathedrals, though 
parish churches tell a different story. And of late 
years, there is no manner of doubt, a different 
tone from that of even the beginning of the 
present century, is becoming prevalent in society 
as to our minsters. Care has been given to 
arrange great services, and St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and other buildings of this type 
are now all too small for the thousands who 
crowd what are called the special services, as 
distinct from the daily morning and even song 
in the choir. 

We thus come to this point,—which, indeed, 
we have borne in mind all along,—that whatever 
may be the importance of preserving our 
minsters as monuments (and we are not among 
those who think that this importance can be 
easily over-estimated), there is yet a prior claim 
which these buildings have upon Englishmen of 
the present day. They must be kept in going 
order as Christian churches. Eminently the 
churches of the poor,—in the widest and most 
catholic sense the churches of the people,—the 
decent and reverent solemnisation of the services 
of the Church is the object for which they must 
first be maintained. 

If, then, for this prime reason, it becomes 
expedient, in the opinion of those who are 
responsible to their countrymen, no less than to 
their own conscience, for the due maintenance 
of our great churches, to “ obliterate with 
merciless hands and blind hearts all memorials 
of service, all signs of wear, scraping out every 
mark, stain, slur, or blot”; if the question arises 
between the religious utility of the building, on 
the one hand, and the purely picturesque effect 
on the other, there can be but little hesitation as 
to what the decision ought to be. It will be on 
the side of the painstaking, and not of the neg. 
ligent, custodians of the fabrics. 
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For ourselves, while we have staked this issue 
on the plainest grounds, we do not believe that 
the question need thus to be decided. We have, 
we think, shown that it is impossible, in the 
present state of society, to leave our great edifices 
to unarrested decay on picturesque grounds. 
The question, then, narrows itself to that of the 
best mode of preservation, and of needful repair. 
And here two suggestions present themselves. 
The first is, that all buildings are more durable, 
and actually do endure better and longer, when 
they are inhabited and put to their proper use, 
than when they are locked up. Even if the 
parish church be only filled once a week, that 
degree of inhabitation renders the building far 
more able to resist decay than if it were never 
opened. When services are numerous, and when 
due care is given to cleansing and to warming, 
the preservative effect is more marked. If, then, 
it were possible to leave all the stains and slurs 
and blots, which some writers so much admire, 
altogether undisturbed, it would be but a short- 
lived piece of selfishness on the part of the lover 
ef the picturesque. Unresisted decay would 
become more rapid from year to year, and the 
structures which we had forbidden to be repaired 
because we wished to indulge the taste by read- 
ing the handwriting of antiquity, unruffled by 
modern punctuation, on its walls, would, for our 
children’s children, be not monuments, but ruins. 

First, then, we must repair our great churches 
because they are required for the religious 
worship of great congregations. Secondly, we 
ought to repair them, if we regard them merely 
as monuments, because they will be more 
durable if properly repaired, and if properly 
filled, than if they are left in picturesque 
slovenliness. All that remains, then, is the 
question how best to repair them. How shall 
we so arrest the ravages of decay as to preserve 
in its most authentic beauty the ancient and 
genuine character of our minsters and abbeys,— 
and not only to please our own eyes, but to hand 
down to our children, as perfect as may be, 
these noble heirlooms, which tell of our pious 
forefathers, now with God ? 








VIENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.* 


THE magnitude of the Exkibition is so great 
that the careful consideration of any one class 
of objects entails upon the student an amount 
of labour that is greater than could be sup- 
posed. I have been perpetually tired, and gene- 
rally very tired, since my arrival in Vienna. I 
am anxious to report fairly, and to mete out 
praise where praise is due; and in order to do 
this I have to traverse miles and miles through 
the numerous transepts of the building, and then, 
after all my care, I am often humiliated by find. 
ing that there are yet other objects belonging to 
the group that I have been studying that I have 
passed unnoticed. I long for the simpler 
arrangement of the last Paris Exhibition. 

It behoves the reviewer here at Vienna to be 
careful how he metes out praise or apportions 
blame ; for after he has spoken of works as the 
finest in the Exhibition of their class, he may 
find others as fine, if not finer; and after con- 
demning objects as disgraceful to the Exhibition 
and the country which has produced them, he 
may find others much more deserving of censure 
than those already condemned. The vastness of 
the display renders it impossible that justice can 
be done by any one writer: so I claim no absolute 
justice for my reports, all that I attempt to do is 
—the best that I can. 

From my observations at the Exhibition, I 
have learned something of tea-kettles, and I 
now know that tea-kettles may be more beauti- 
ful than they generally are, and more useful 
than they usually are ; and that a tea-kettle may 
differ essentially from the form that I am 
acquainted with, and yet serve its purpose as 
well or better than the forms in use with us in 
England. There are here in the Exhibition 
kettles of many kinds—perhaps not of all kinds, 
yet certainly of more kinds than I haveever before 
seen. There are common kettles formed of iron, 
tin, and copper. There are kettles with large 
bottoms and with small; there are kettles with 
long spouts and with short; there are kettles in 
which the spout is attached to the body by a 
band of metal; there are kettles which are tall, 
kettles which are short; there are square ket- 
tles and round kettles, and polyhedric kettles. 
There is a kettle in the form of a bird, a kettle 
in the form of a mountain, and there is a kettle 
with a tea-pot in it, on the principle of a carpen- 
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ter’s glue-pot. There are elegant table-kettles, 
swing kettles with lamps underneath, formed of 
silver and of tea-urn bronze. There are dainty 
enamel kettles; dainty Japanese bronze kettles; 
dainty kettles, formed of china, of red earth, of 
black earth. There is a kettle formed of tender 
blue and white china, with silver mounts and 
handle. 
splendid raised, perforated, bronze lid, and 
bronze and gold handle. There are kettles with 
two handles placed side by side, and running 
parallel with each other; there are two-handled 
kettles, with handles apart, yet parallel. There 
is a kettle with a handle like a tea-pot, and also 
a handle like a kettle, the latter crossing at 
right angles with the direction of the spout. 
There are kettles from China, kettles from 
Japan, kettles from France, kettles from Den- 
mark, kettles from England, and I know not 
from where else: truly, kettles need not be 
kettles, as Paddy would say; they may be what- 
ever your honour pleases. 

A kettle, considered as a utilitarian object, 
should be a vessel into which water can be 
readily introduced, and from which it can be 
poured with facility,—it should be an object so 
formed that it can easily be lifted, and, above 
all, of such construction that the water in it will 
boil with the least possible supply of heat. 

In a few English houses, a kettle of curious 
appearance is met with which is elliptical in 
shape, and with a large flat bottom,—the sides 
rising up from the bottom (which is of greater 
diameter, both in length and breadth, than any 
other part of the kettle) in an arched form, like 
as if an elliptical basin were inverted upon the 
flat base. I think that the credit of this inven- 
tion belongs to the Americans, but of this I am 
not certain. Here we have a kettle of consider- 
able merit, for the largeness of the base gives 
an increase of heating surface, and with the 
increase of the surface to which the heat is 
applied we have rapidity in the warming of the 
water; but this kettle is not beautiful,—it is 
useful, but it is almost ugly. 

Although an artist, I am no advocate of 
works intended for utilitarian purposes being 
beautiful rather than useful. I say, let all 
utilitarian objects be useful,—perfectly useful,— 
and then, if possible, let them be beautiful also. 
I want a kettle, but Iam not content to have 
even a beautiful kettle if the water is twice the 
time boiling in it that it would be in a plain or 
even in an ugly object. A calabash-shell is 
beautiful, and in this some savage tribes boil 
water, although the vessel will not bear fire. 
The water being placed in a gourd, a fire is 
kindled and stones are made hot, and these 
stones are dropped into the water, and thus the 
water is boiled. Beautiful as the calabash-shell 
is, especially if adorned with rich savage-tribe 
carving, yet give me the common kettle and the 
simple mode of heating water; but if a kettle 
can be equally useful with that which is not 
comely, and yet beautiful, I say by all means 
let us have the beautiful object. There are few 
articles of domestic use which could not be 
equally useful while yet beautiful, and in no 
case does this remark more fully apply than in 
reference to kettles; but in order that the 
fulness of this remark be understood, it is neces- 
sary to see a series of kettles which the Japanese 
have contributed to the present Exhibition. The 
kettles to which I now make reference are not 
toy-kettles, nor little fancy table-kettles, but 
serviceable kitchen-kettles, varying in size from 
a pint to several quarts in capacity. Here we 
have kettles which are beautiful,—very beauti- 
ful, and yet useful,—eminently useful. The 
form, in some cases, is excellent. The handle is 
well formed and well finished, and the lid is 
smooth and ornamentally treated. First, as to 
utilitarian qualities. The body of one kettle 
shown is covered with rounded excrescences, or, 
to use botanical phraseology, with tubercular 
eminences, about the size of peas, whereby the 
heating-surface is much increased, to say nothing 
of the beautiful effect achieved. Another has a 
sort of petticoat extending from the sides of the 
kettle downwards, in spreading or divergent 
manner, and leaving a space between the body of 
the kettle and it. This petticoat-like arrange- 
ment conducts heat, just as the flanges of the 
radiating stoves do, the one conducting from the 
exterior and conveying the heat inwards, the 
other collecting within and conveying the heat 
outwards, but both collecting from the source 
of supply and achieving to a degree the equalisa- 
tion of temperature. But this cloak, or petticoat, 
does not only act as a conductor, but it confines 








There is a large earthen kettle, with a 
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kettle and this shade, and thus prevents the eon 
tact of cold air with that part of the kettle in 
which the water iscontained. But besides these 
all-important qualities just noticed, whereb 
special facility is given for the heating of the 
water, there are other, though perhaps minor 
points that should not be lost sight of. The 
bodies of these kettles are rough in their finish 
while the handles and lids are most carefylly 
treated. In England we hear a great deal of 
nonsense about bright kettles, and some careful 
old dames are afraid that their kettles should 
on a fire lest they get black, and most cottagers 
like to see one bright patch on the side of the 
kettle, whether it be of copper or of tin. Now 
as a kettle is an object constructed especially 
for being placed on a fire, and as a fire will 
inevitably blacken a kettle if placed upon it, ig 
it not only reasonable and right that the body of 
a common kettle should be so formed as not to 
suffer injury from the fire and look well when 
black? But in these Japanese kettles the 
handle,—which is to be grasped,—is invariably 
smooth and convenient to hold, and the lid is 
also well finished ; but neither of these parts 
comes in contact with fire. The kettle being 
eminently a work of utility, it is also beautiful, 
This is the perfection of art,—the construction 
of an object which is perfectly useful and at the 
same time perfectly beautiful. The Japanese 
kettles now under review come very near this 
ideal perfection, for the rough body, while 
useful, is so shaped that the form is also beau. 
tiful ; the shape of the petticoat, or the distribu. 
tion of the dots, highly pleasant; and the handle, 
while agreeable to hold, is always of beautiful 
form, and in some cases is highly ornamental. 
In certain instances the lids and handles of 
these rough, yet artistic, kettles are of bronze, 
inlaid with exquisite silver devices. I commend 
to the consideration of my fellow-countrymen 
the common tea-kettle. 























THE PRIX DE ROME. 


THE annual exhibition of works by the 
candidates for the Prix de Rome is now 
open at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
For the last four months the Latin Quarter 
has been taking sides and allotting prizes with 
the same fever that seizes upon the “horsey” 
gentlemen on the eve of an important race. 
For Art in every form is interested in the 
competition : painters, sculptors, architects, 
engravers, and musicians, all look Rome. 
wards; even'those who have not dared to enter 
their names as candidates. These modest 
aspirers are not numerous. Nearly every 
student at a good atelier has laid formal claim 
to the Rome Scholarship after three or four 
years’ apprenticeship. The Administration has 
made the way easy to the tempest of juvenile 
ambitions. The would-be candidate becomes 4 
month before the 1st of April assiduous and 
attentive at the evening classes of the Ecole; he 
takes notes of the lectures, produces a certain 
number of “ Académies.” This is the first step; 
it softens the professors’ hearts. Then comes 
the épreuve préliminaire: drawings are sent in 
to the committee of examination, and the authors 
of such as are pronounced correct are formally 
admitted as candidates for the Prix de Rome. 
No expense is entailed, not a document or 
voucher requived ; the examination is absolutely 
free. The admitted candidates have simply to 
rise at five o’clock on acool spring morning, ane, 
carrying their easels and their breakfast;— 
generally consisting of a “saveloy condo 
penny roll,—present themselves at the Ecole: or 
the entrée en loges. The loges or cells are situ. 
ated on either side of a long stone corridor. The 
candidate who has obtained the greatest — 
of marks at the éprewve préliminaire has the rig’ 
to select his prison first, his companions — 
ing in order of merit. Directly all have ps 
placed in separate loyes, the professor appt 
at the end of the corridor, and reads in me oo 
voice the subject given for the Prix de - 
It is generally more or less mythological, “Pi 
haps a piece out of Plutarch, or, if the en 
mittee happen to be in an excessively ™ ro 
humour, a passage from Froissart or pape 
After the announcement of the subject the = 
of the cells are locked, the young a? 
sculptors, and engravers are isolated “ 8 
months. An official walks up and down the psi 
ridors, to see that no attempt at communica fe 
is made. His watch is over, for this year 
least. The result of the three months’ 80 
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: been awarded. The successful can- 
coal now “des Prix de Rome,” a title 
which Courbet’s school has derided, but which, 
like all official consecrations, is yet dear to the 
heart of the majority of Frenchmen. The 
Roman scholarships are supposed to attract the 
only representatives of high classic art to be 
found in France, and they certainly secure a 

rfect technical education. But there are two 
strong arguments against the system. It nearly 
always stifles all personal feeling and originality. 
It has done nothing for the greatest modern 
artists of France. Corot, Diaz, Gerome, Dela- 
croix, Robert Fleury, Breton, Decamps, Vernet, 
and many other names equally familiar, are not 
to be found on the register of the Villa Medicis. 
Among architects, Barye, Préault, Henriquet 
Dapont, Viollet le Duc,—that is to say, the 
acknowledged masters of their profession in 
France,—could never obtain a Prix de Rome. 

These facts, however, do not diminish the 

rizeholders’ sense of their own importance. 
They receive @ pompous welcome on arriving at 
the Villa Medicis, that palace of the old Floren. 
tines, beautifully situated on the Monte Pincio, 
and overlooking the city and suburbs. A solemn 
feast takes place in the great saloon, hung with 
the portraits of all the former Prix de Rome; 
then the ins‘allation takes place. Each student 
receives from the State 3,600 francs a year. 
From this sum enough is deducted to forma 
provision of 1,200 or 1,500 francs, which is 
handed to the student on the eve of his depar- 
ture. Thus, 267 francs 50 centimes are received 
by each Prix every month. The meals are taken 
in common, and cost per month 100 francs a 
head. With the rest of his allowance the artist 
pays for canvass, colours, models, washing, 
service, &c. Thus the Prix de Rome means any- 
thing but golden ease. Many students without 
private means are reduced to wearing their studio 
blouse from year’s end to year’s end. The 
director, who is always an artist of merit, a pro- 
fessor of culture, exercises a paternal ‘surveil- 
lance over his “young friends.’ M. Hibert 
insisted on their cultivating genre paint- 
ing, The present Director, Leuepven, leans 
towards academics. During each of the first 
three years the painter must execute a life-sized 
figure. The fourth year he must sketch a pic- 
ture and execute a copy, both of which produc- 
tions become the property of the State. In the 
fifth year he paints his picture. The architect 
follows an analogous rule. His first years are 
given to the study of details ; then he achieves 
arestoration ; then, finally, a detailed plan ard 
project. The sculptor executes a copy in marble, 
studies in plaster, and finishes with a statue, 
for which the Government furnishes the marble. 
The engravers are occupied in a more desul- 
tory fashion ; and, it is rumoured, the musicians 
do nothing at all. An authorisation to travel is 
easily obtained from the Director, above all 
during the dangerous season of summer. In 
this case the artist receives his 267 francs 
50 centimes in their entirety, and roams about 
Italy as he pleases, without guidance, without 
supervision, It is only on returning to France 
that the artists discover but too often that 
Ojicialism has marked them, that their talent 
has been trimmed and stunted by the traditions 
of the school ; that they have become, in a word, 
the “pions dw Beau”*—the pedagogues of the 
Beautiful, — 








OUR POSITION IN VIENNA. 


Ir iaternational Exhibitions are rightly re- 
owe as reliable records of human progress in 
PA egaiar arts, the interest of such a display 
rl ae industries as that at present 
Mn eld in the Austrian capital is not of a 
a to be exhausted by the criticism of one 
+ eno hundred. Each reviewer, as he is 
a oo : ee learned in special departments, may 
re avourably or otherwise ; but it is only 
pd ; ee opinions that anything like a 
‘Miiees complete estimate of the whole will be 
oe = - Indeed, it would be simply madness 
to md one individual, however well informed, 
pea Mie even a superficial review of the 
ane : ribition ; and I shall therefore make no 
: woo or offering the few remarks I am about 
which Ayers ully confining myself to asection in 
“_:,. elieve I am, by years of observation 

“ih — experience, competent to speak. 
fand cf ied my contribution to the general 
my th Peprees will not pass unchalienged, for 
, eme is “ art industries,” and my judgment 
to our own position or progres- 


13 not favourable 
Sivenesg therein, 





No one in the least degree familiar with 
American manufactures will be misled by the 
display she makes. With her, well-known names 
in every department of art, science, and manu- 
factures are “conspicuous by their absence” ; 
and if she makes no mark, it is because she has, 
of conscious strength, neglected her opportunity, 
or is purposely nursing her energies and hus- 
banding her resources for her own great Centen- 
nial of 1876. In the mean time she can well 
afford to join good-naturedly in the laugh raised 
at her expense. 

But England must be adjudged by her works, 
as exhibited by her best-known men, and, thus 
judged, condemned; for there is not only no 
evidence of progress since her record of 1851, 
but a strong presumptive evidence of decadence 
in some most important branches of art indus- 
tries. Many of the principal works in the 
precious metals, brass, and iron, to be found here, 
have been on public exhibition any time during the 
last quarter of a century, and have long since be- 
come familiar to those who have never seen the 
originals, through the medium of photography, 
lithography, and woodcuts. All that could be said 
for or against them has been said a hundred times, 
and their presence at Vienna is an anachronism 
and a shameless evidence of self-complacency 
or want of enterprise in our leading manufac. 
tures which cannot be too seriously deprecated. 
Setting the best of these well-known works 
aside, there will be found very little in the English 
department at all calculated to advance her 
interests or enhance her fame. Objects in the 
precious metals are as thickly studded with 
jewels as children’s pasteboard boxes with sea- 
shells, or so bedaubed with coloured enamels 
that their gold and silver substructures can be 
valued only by their weight. In the latest de- 
velopments of “‘ cups” and “ shields” the human 
form has become distorted and crushed out of 
all semblance to humanity. Our china, decorated 
out of all fitness for table use, has become pic- 
ture-books of natural history, and all the semi- 
monstrous forms of animate and inanimate 
nature are reproduced (reckless of the disgust 
they must cause) upon oar dinner-plates and 
drinking-vessels. Glass has lost all semblance 
to itself in the admixture of crude and opaque 
enamels, and will presently rival in ugliness the 
most treasured specimens of its monstrous birth ; 
whilst wooden furniture, in its highest phases, has 
been made into the vehicle for the display of 
preposterous inlays, and rendered utterly useless 
for any domestic purpose by fragile and deli- 
cately-carved mountings of ivory. 

Nor does it appear in all this costly elabora- 
tion that harmony of colour, beauty of form, or 
consistent combination of materials has in the 
least influenced or guided the designer or 
artificer. Wherever originality is attempted, it 
would seem that design has become simply 
the elaboration of ornament which subserves 
no purpose of beauty or utility; or, rather, it 
might be said that both beauty and utility have 
been ruthlessly sacrificed to lavish cost and 
ostentatious display. 

If we pass from the British to the French 
departments, I confess we still find but little evi- 
dence of higher aims; and the contents of the 
Italian courts, while they might fitly shine re- 
splendent in the classic neighbourhood of War. 
dour-street, are utterly unworthy of the position 
they at present occupy. But here adverse criti- 
cism ends. We must pass through the German 
courts with increasing interest, until we arrive 
in the Austrian section, and there we find on 
all sides only models for study and admiration. 
Vienna has unquestionably eclipsed all com- 
petitors, not only in the variety, magnificence, 
and magnitude of her exhibits, but in the 
highest excellence of design and finish. In 
every class of goods the same simplicity and 
fitness prevail. Her fans and book-covers are 
works of art, and yet examples of art labour so 
well applied that the utility of the object deco- 
rated is in no degree disguised or lessened. 
The gilt pier-glasses, cornices, and tables are in 
the highest style of decorative art, and are not 
less remarkable for their simplicity of construc- 
tion than for the exquisite finish of every detail. 
The drawing-room, library, or dining-room fur- 
niture are all alike characterised by boldness of 
design. Here are no far-fetched and antiquated 
emblems, suggestive of after-dinner nightmares 
or lascivious dreams; no preposterous combina- 
tions of materials or violent contrasts of coloured 
woods and marbles, suggestive of the patchwork 
of our long-deceased grandmothers. Here is 
nothing forced for effect, and nothing sacrificed 








for display The same consistency of design, 





the same subordination of ornament to utility 
obtains throughout. Strength and massiveness 
where stability is required, elegance and light- 
ness where easy movement is a desideratum. 
Every article is homogeneous, and the best 
characteristics of each material are brought out 
with the unerring certainty of a master mind. 
But it is not my purpose to write a detail criti- 
cism upon Austrian, any more than upon British 
manufactures. All I desire is to call attention 
to the fact that there are objects of industrial 
art within the Austrian section of the Vienna 
Exhibition worthy of our most careful study, 
and that whilst we are complacently repeating 
our well-worn and effete themes of the past, the 
world has gone rapidly forward, and left us far 
behind in the race: that if England wishes te 
hold her place amongst the nations, she must 
awaken to a lively sense of her own shortcom- 
ings, and brace herself up to more serious efforts 
than ever heretofore. 

Nor is it to Austria alone that we should look 
for instruction. Russia can read us lessons we 
should do well to learn. There are samples of 
iron castings from St. Petersburg which our 
utmost skill and knowledge would fail to pro- 
duce, and which rival or excel even the bronze 
wonders of Japanese art; and from Moscow 
there are specimens of silver and gold work, 
combining in such a remarkable degree the 
highest excellence of artistic design and mani- 
pulative skill that it is reasonable to hope some 
samples will be secured for our national museum 
at South Kensington. 

C. Henry WHITAKER. 








NEW LECTURE HALL AT LEWISHAM. 


A new block of buildings is about to be erected 
in Brockley-road, Lewisham. They will include 
a large lecture-hall, and other rooms and apart- 
ments for public purposes ; and the building, 
which will be situated at the corner of the 
Brockley and Lewisham high roads, will have a 
tower. The proposed frontage is objected to by 
the Greenwich Board, in whose district it is, on 
the ground that it is desired to build beyond the 
line of the frontage, the other property in the 
same street being built 14 ft. from the public 
way. The proposal has been before the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, on the objection raised 
by the Greenwich Board, and the Central Board 
have declined to allow the proposed building to 
be extended beyond the present street frontage. 
The plans generally were approved of, but the 
promoters were desired to submit a modified 
plan, with the main elevation of the building 
carried further back. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Cambrian Society have been holding their 
annual campaign, the scene of their operations 
on this occasion being the neighbouring town of 
Knighton. The proceedings were opened by 
the holding of a general meeting at the Norton 
Arms Hotel. Among those present were the 
Hon. Arthur Walsh, M.P., the president elect, 
and Professor Babington, of Oxford, as chairman 
of the out-going committee, in the absence of 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, bart. The Rev. 
E. L. Barneswell, the general secretary, read 
the report for the past year. Professor Bab- 
ington said the Association was in a favourable 
position, and that there was every prospect of a 
successful continuation of its labours, It had 
done good service by collecting together a great 
number of interesting observations through the 
medium of its members, and publishing them in 
its journal. He referred, too, to the usefulness 
of the Society in preserving ancient monuments, 
and followed up his remarks by reiterating his 
protest against what were designated church 
restorations. Mr. Bloxam read a short paper 
on the little mountain church of St. Patricio, 
about four or five miles from Crickhowell, the 
period of whose erection he attributed to the 
time of Henry VII. It consisted, he said, of a 
nave and chancel only. Yet, though rude and 
of the most unpretending character as to its 
external features, internally the building was 
most interesting. There was a singular adjunct 
to the church at the west end, apparently more 
ancient than the church which it adjoined. 
Chat structure, he imagined, was a reclusorium, 
or domus inclusi, the residence of a recluse or 
anchorite. At the close of the paper, Mr. 
Bloxam gave a short description of an effigy of 
a pilgrim in St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest. The 
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Rev. D. R. Thomas gave a brief account of an 
inscription on an Ogham stone in North Wales, 
composed of the following letters :— 


AIMININI 
TOYISACI 


An animated discussion followed, in the course 
of which the diverse opinions expressed by 
archzeologists on the general question of Ogham 
stones were noticed; and as to this inscription 
in particular, it was mentioned that the Bishop 
of Limerick, one of the high authorities to whom 
it was submitted, had given a translation differ- 
ing from the Gaelic inscription upon the stone. 
The Rev. James Davies read a paper on Wapley 
Camp, and its connexion with the resistance of 
Caractacus to the Romans. The first excursion 
was made next day, when the archsologists 
visited Castle-cwm-Arran and the British camps 
on the hill above Llandewy. Several objects of 
interest were visited on the route. At the even- 
ing meeting there was a limited attendance only. 
The chair, in the unavoidable absence of the 
Hon. Arthur Walsh, M.P., was taken by Pro- 
fessor Babington. The chairman gave a brief 
description of the places visited during the day, 
and Mr. Bloxam made a few remarks relative 
to the abbey at Cwmhir, suggesting that excava- 
tions would probably reveal the leading features 
of the structure. Mr. Williams, of Rhayader, 
read a paper on Radnorshire churches; and Mr. 
Bloxam delivered a brief account of some 
monuments in St. David’s Cathedral. The Rev. 
D. R. Thomas read a paper on Grants made to 
the Monasteries of Merionethshire, from which 
it appeared that one condition was that the 
prince should be lodged and fed one night in the 
year at one of the abbeys, Mr. Bloxam showed 
that the same practice prevailed in England. A 
paper on the Cross of Llowes, near Hay, was 
read by Mr. Ernest Hartland, and, after some 
formal business, the proceedings terminated. 

The Suffolk and Essex Societies made a joint 
excursion this year in the Valley of the Stour. 
Manningtree Station was the place of assembly, 
and a good number of the Essex members were 
present, but the attendance of the Suffolk 
members was smaller than usual, the place of 
meeting being rather difficult of access to some 
who are among the most constant attendants at 
these excursions. Lord John Hervey, the pre- 
sident of the Suffolk Institute, Mr. E. M. 
Dewing, Bury, the secretary, and other Suffolk 
gentlemen were. present. The Essex division 
were under the leadership of Mr. H. W. King, 
the hon. secretary to the Essex Society. The 
programme included visits to Lawford, East 
Bergholt, Dedham, Great Wenham, Little Wen- 
ham, and Raydon, but it was found necessary to 
omit the last-named place. The party having 
spent a very pleasant and interesting day, re- 
turned to Manningtree Station, and there finally 
separated. 








RAMSGATE. 


Tue town surveyor, Mr. Ellice-Clark, C.E., has 
just presented a report tothe Local Board on the 
ventilation of the sewers. It appears that there 
are only seven ventilators on several miles of 
sewers, consequently many of the higher sewers 
are charged with gases. The report says :— The 
immunity hitherto enjoyed in Ramsgate from 
anything like contagion spread by sewer gases 
is due to the fact that your town is not yet one 
quarter sewered ; that the sewers as they exist 
are of sufficient capacity to take away nearly 
all deposit ; that, in fact, with slight exceptions, 
they have been self-cleansing, but that they will 
continue to be so without ventilation I doubt 
very much.” Mr, Ellice-Clark then quotes Mr. 
Latham’s experience at Croydon, remarking,— 
“ Every word Mr. Latham says of Croydon applies 
in a singular degree to our own town and sewers. 
Yor some years past, in fact, so far as I-can learn, 
ever since you have laid sewers down, there has 
been a wide-spread feeling against having houses 
connected with them; in some instanees, I believe, 
houses that have been connected with the mains 
have been cut off. Constant. complaints are 
being made to me as to the abominable smells 
arising from the sewers, cither in the houses or 
in the streets, through the gully gratings, and I 
wish the inhabitants to bear in mind that although 
the smell from a grating in the street may appear 
noxious, and be stopped by trapping, the gas 
thus cut off from an outlet in the gully will 
assuredly find its way out through the weaker or 
defective traps in their houses, though being 
diffused over many habitations it does not appear 


combining with immense quantities of fresh air, 
is not nearly so injurious, if it is at all, as when 
allowed to escape into the limited atmosphere of 
our dwellings; all the organic poisons can be 
diluted so as to completely palliate destructive 
effects, but they may retain all their poisonous 
properties when again concentrated.’ There 
can be no reasonable doubt that large quantities 
of gases find their way into the houses connected 
with the Ramsgate sewers unless they are well 
and thoroughly trapped: hence has arisen the 
disinclination to have the houses connected with 
the sewers; for I cannot believe that this dis- 
inclination has been on the score of cost. While 
speaking of this disinclination on the part of 
householders to connect with the sewers, probably 
the idea that sewers were a useless expense in 
Ramsgate arises in many instances from the fact 
of the town being on a chalk formation, which 
has a large capacity of absorption, and that 
foecal matters were thus dispersed ; but thisis a 
great mistake: nature has been too kind, and 
yet not kind enough to us: doubtless a large 
quantity of sewage entering a cesspool would be 
absorbed, but sooner or later the chalk would 
become completely saturated, and in a densely 
populated town like Ramsgate the whole of the 
formation underlying would, in time, have become 
saturated in the same manner. Had we rested 
on a bed of clay, through which the sewage 
could not have percolated an inch, the abomina- 
tion of the cesspool system must have forced 
itself upon the inhabitants years ago. That 
prejudice against drainage should be deep-seated 
in Ramsgate never surprised me, after hearing 
a medical man, long resident in the town, 
declaring that after using a cesspool for nearly a 
quarter of a century, when opened it was found 
empty. This certainly looked as if the absorbing 
qualities of chalk were equal to anything, and 
for some time puzzled me; but being called to a 
house within 50 ft. of the medical gentleman’s, 
where an intolerable stench filled the house, and 
where a child had recently died of fever, I found 
a cesspool inside the house without any covering, 
and full to within 4 ft. of the flooring. Here 
was a case, directly opposed to that of the 
medical man’s, and the opposite cases still 
further astonished me till within a few days ago, 
when driving a heading at the rear of both 
premises, I found the ground near the medical 
gentleman’s to be ‘made’ to a depth of more 
than 20 ft., and there were evidences showing 
that the contents of his cesspool had found their 
way into this ‘made’ ground, while that of the 
other house did not. This might also have 
occurred by the fact of the cesspool being driven 
in the line of a fault or fissure in the chalk (of 
which there are many in the neighbourhood), and 
thus carrying off everything entering the cesspool. 
Cases of this description coming to the notice of 
persons who either did not care to inquire further, 
or were too much engaged in other subjects, 
would naturally make them believe that nature 
had done everything for the drainage of the 
town, and that art was trying to undo it. I 
have daily experience, however, that chalk has 
by no means such a capacity for absorbing as is 
generally imagined; for there are numbers of 
cesspools: full and being emptied every month. 
The peculiar nature of the outfall, tide-locked as 
it is for several hours each day, renders ventila- 
tion a paramount necessity with us, more espe- 
cially in the lower portions of the town, where 
the gases, displaced by the intake of the sea 
water, must find their way into the houses or 
out at the street gullies; though, the former 
having much lighter traps, the probability is 
that all accumulations. of gas pass by some 


gases entering from the main sewer; the rush 
of water, when flushing is taking place, fre- 
quently causes a vacuum which would unseal 
two or even three ordinary syphon traps on one 
connexion. The ventilators placed in 


useless during wet weather, as the charcoal is 


weather, nearly so, by reason of being choked 
up with dust. The ventilator* I have had fixed 
for your inspection answers in every respect the 
two requirements of keeping the charcoal free 
from dust and water, so that ‘no impediment 
isioffered to ventilation, as there exists a free 
communication between the sewer and the 
external atmosphere.’ I therefore suggest that 
these ventilators should be placed at distances 





some few places in this town are completely | 2nd all popular actors at the time. d 
gentlemen who laid the foundatiou-stones made 


not protected from the rain, and in hot, dry | presents to the workmen, and a pny 
dinner was provided by the managers for 
nobility who attended. 


blishment has been written upon an 
advocated in the Builder, and it is somewhat 
curious to find that the same idea was enter- 
tained by others, and messures taken to — 
the idea into execution, nearly a century ere 
half ago. The modus operandi mapped out 
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varying from 100 to 200 yards apart th 

the whole of the town and district, Thee 
my mind an idea of connecting the sewers with 
various chimney-shafts, such as the ‘ Granville 
Hotel,’ but my mind is not fully made up as to 
the efficacy of such connexions, for the draught 
thus caused in: the sewers might unseal the 
traps, and thus disarrange all attempts to dig 
connect the sewers from the house connections, 
I shall, at a future opportunity, lay the subject 
before you, after I have tried a few experiments 
as to the value of ventilation through large 
chimney-shafts, but at present I deem it unaqd. 
visable to do so.” 








LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1874. 


TuE Exhibition next year will include,—Ciyj] 
Engineering, Architectural and Building Con. 
trivances; Sanitary Apparatus, and Construc. 
tions; Cement and Plaster Work; and Heating 
by all Methods and Kinds of Fuel; and com. 
mittees are being formed for the purpose of 
obtaining good representations in these classes, 
The commissioners are also desirous of pro- 
moting the exhibition of a collection of paint- 
ings, drawings, or diagrams of a scenic effect, 
and on a large scale of important architectural 
and engineering works, both ancient and modern, 
They have invited the Institute of Architects to 
assist in carrying out this design, by inducing 
their members to contribute representations of 
some of the more important works which have 
been executed under their direction. 








NOTES OF RESEARCH ON MEN AND 
MATTERS. 


From time to time there have appeared in the 
Builder papers by several writers,—the present 
among the number,—on men and matters, con- 
cerning which very scant materials were obtain- 
able. To supplement these papers by addi- 
tional particulars is the object of the following 
notes :— 


SIR EDWARD LOVET PIERCE, ARCHITECT. 


Some months ago, a notice was published in 
these pages of the above overlooked architect, 
and with some reason an identity was pointed 
out with the missing Edward Pierce, the author 
of a work on Friezes, concerning whom, also, 
little or no information seemed obtainable. In 
hunting through a variety of channels, we came 
upon a few more scant particulars of the archi- 
tect. During the viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Dorset in Ireland, who was a good patron to the 
stage, a new theatre was determined upon in 
Dublin, the site of which was Longford-street, 
adjoining Anguier-street. In the ceremonial 
attending the laying of the foundation there was 
an incident worthy of notice, inasmuch as the 
ceremony was not confined to the laying of one 
stone, but comprised the laying of four. Accord. 
ing to Hitchcock, the author of “An Historical 
Review of the Irish Stage,” published in 1788, 
“The first stone of the new theatre was laid, 
with great pomp and ceremony, on Tuesday, 
May 8th, 1738, by the Right Hon. Richard 
Tighe, the second by the Hon. General Napier, 
the third by William Tighe, esq., and the fourth 
by the Hon. Sir Edward Lovert Pearce, kut., 
Surveyor-General of his Majesty’s Works in 
Ireland, and Architect of the Parliament House. 
It is stated that a prodigious concourse of people 


means into the houses either by defective or | attended, and each stone was laid with a flourish 


small traps, for the mere placing of a syphon | of trumpets, drums, a band of music, and lou 
trap will not insure freedom for a house from |2cclamations. Plenty of the choicest wine was 


provided for the gentry by the managers, and 
several barrels of ale were given to the ae 
Under each stone were placed several medals 


struck for the occasion by Mr. Griffit, Mr. Elring- 
ton, and Mr. Layfield, managers of the old theatre, 
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A NATIONAL THEATRE. 
The subject of a national theatre and its esta- 
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ages is nearly similar to what we are 
= agate from Hitchcock’s work already 
alluded to. Speaking of the Anguier-street 


re he says,—“ There certainly never was a 
e or disinterested design than that 
first formed of building and conducting this 
theatre. Its principles were the most liberal 
and extensive that can be conceived. The plan 
frat laid down by the subscribers, if properly 
carried into execution, would, in a short time, 
have produced the grandest theatrical constitu- 
tion in the world, even superior to the boasted 
Athenian drama. The proprietors were noble- 
men and gentlemen of the first rank and conse- 
quence in the nation, who, actuated by the 
noblest motives, agreed to superintend the con- 
cerns of the stage, endeavoured to advance its 
interests, and fix it on the most permanent and 
fourishing basis, without the least idea of emolu- 
ment or return. A committee was chosen from 
amongst them, a chairman appointed, and every 
Saturday they met to appoint plays, distribute 
the parts, and settle the great variety of busi- 
ness which unavoidably arises from so great an 
undertaking. All the profits and emoluments 
acoruing from the performances, instead of 
going into the purses of private persons, were 
solely dedicated to the public service. As 
the scheme extended, the best performers who 
could be procured were to be engaged, pieces of 
mdoubted merit were to be revived and brought 
forward, the wardrobes and scenery to be en- 
larged, and every decoration which the hand of 
taste could point out to be adopted to adorn the 
theatre. Such were the ontlines of a design 
which promised as splendid dramatic entertain- 
ments as Greece or Rome ever exhibited. How 
worthy of imitation !” 

Alas! the grand design was never realised in 
Dublin or elsewhere, nor is there any indication 
in London, Paris, or Berlin that the nobility or 
gentry in any of these places are willing to sub- 
scribe to carry out such a design for the eleva- 
tion of the drama, and with it morality and art. 
Itis presamable that Sir Edward Lovet Pierce 
was the architect of Anguier-street Theatre, 
although we are not authoritatively informed 
that the design was his. If he was the archi- 
tect, he was not so happy in his work as in that 
of the Parliament House. The architect failed 
in two essentials—hearing and seeing. We are 
told it required uncommon power of voice to fill 
every part of the house, and that on crowded 
nights the greater part of the people in both 
galleries could neither hear nor see. Such 
expedition was used in the building of this 
theatre that it was begun and finished within 
ten months, 

Sir Edward Lovet Pierce died in 1733, the 
same year as the theatre was built, and, we 
believe, some time before it was completed. 

LADY ANNE PIERCE, 

This lady lived for several years after her 
husband, at the family residence at Stillorgan, 
county of Dublin. The demesne is now known 
as Obelisk Park, so called from a lofty obelisk, 
upwards of 100 ft. high, erected by Lady Pierce, 
in 1741, to afford employment to the poor during 
the scarcity of that period. The obelisk is 
placed on a rustic base, and on either side there 
18 a double staircase, leading to a platform, 
which encompasses the obelisk. A beautiful 
view of the Bay of Dublin and the Irish Channel 
8 to be had from the top. 

STREET DIRT, OR SCAVENGE. 
, London at the present time furnishes very 
ittle valuable scavenge; but fifty years ago and 
upwards the scavenge of London and: other 
cities was much sought after by farmers and 
market gardeners. The various health and 
towns improvement Acts during the last thirty 
years have led to vast changes, and our leading 
qoroughfares, at least, are better looked:after. 
borg the advent of the:asphalte pavement horse 
nd cattle “droppings” in the City-are specially 
a to. We can, however, picture to our- 
— What the streets of London were 100 
Ville Since, One of the.authorities of that day, 
: wi in his “ Gardener’s Dictionary,” -writes,— 
sna = 18 not any sort of manure equal to the 
en London streets for all stubborn, 
i “‘. 8, which will be better separated, and 
aa ch less time, with this manure than any 
lle taps and “it is extremely well 

: — omnia for corn, grass, or.garden Jand.” 
coal wan, 4 Dit coal and the soot of the same 
a ree recommended for their special 
ag tg ich they are still credited with and 

wrone,s.. & Certain degree, according to the 


Circumstances of their use. 








The sweepings of our London streets at | 


present, minus the “droppings,” are not of 
much value to the husbandman. With other 
heterogeneous rubbish of the ashpit, they are 
carted to suburban “shoots,”’ to raise founda. 
tions for future streets and houses, where land 
may be had cheap, and dwellicgs are built to 
sell and to kill. 








A NEW SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION. 


THE Duke of Somerset, Lord Chesham, Sir 
Henry Montgomery, Sir Erskine Perry, the Hon. 
Leslie Ruthven, and other agriculturists assem- 
bled recently at Stoke Park, Bucks, the residence 
of Mr. E. J. Coleman, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing a new system of irrigating pasture-land 
carried out by Mr. Brown, a Scotch gentleman. 
It embraces, first, an increased production of 
grass; and, secondly, an improved and more 
economical method of consumption. 

A force-pump worked by a 12-horse power 
steam-engine draws water from the ornamental 
lake, and waters the whole area with jets of 
“artificial rain” squirted from small perfora- 
tions in lead pipes, which are laid down in 
parallel lines 16 yards apart. With a pressure 
of 60 lb. to 70 lb. per square inch, or a head of 
120 or more feet, the engine maintains a shower 
upon a plot of about an acre and a halfin extent, 
applying 10 tons of water in 15 minutes, And 
plot after plot is taken in rotation until the 
whole is thus irrigated, the work proceeding for 
the most part in the night, so as to avoid any ill 
effect upon the herbage from watering under a 
hot sun. Six acres, parted off for the present 
experiment, are watered every night. Mr. Cole- 
man, requiring hay, has hitherto used the system 
chiefly for promoting the growth of hay crops, 
and thus the natural herbage has been injured 
for grazing purposes. Nevertheless, the appear- 
ance of the full green aftermath, from which an 
enormous bulk of hay 3 ft. high was taken in 
June, was surprising when compared with the 
adjacent ground, lying withered and bare on its 
dry loamy soil, The six-acre portion was dressed 
with 5 cwt. per acre of artificial manure, and 
then watered. 

Here is also being conducted another novel 
experiment, designed to secure in sheep-grazing 
the economy found in the well-known Jersey 
system of tethering cows. Two hundred fatting 
sheep (tegs of the Leicester and Cheviot cross) 
are inclosed in a fold which reaches across the 
whole breadth of the field, namely, 300 yards, 
but with only seven yards space between two 
rows of hurdles, so that the area occupied by 
the sheep at one time is less than half an acre. 
Instead of confining the sheep to this plot until 
it is quite exhausted, and then shifting to 
another plot of high grass, as in ordinary folding, 
the new plan is to remove both rows of hurdles 
one yard forward at least four times per day. 
Thus the animals have always access to a strip 
of strong, fresh, succulent herbage; they never 
foul their food; they walk and lie only upon 
what thay have already cropped short; they 
leave not a blade of grass, or a stem shooting 
up into seed asa “ bent,’ and yet they have 
ample room for their natural ranging up and 
down in search of new mouthfals or special 
grasses. Toease the labour that would other- 
wise attach to this rational process, Mr. Brown 
has constructed a hurdle in the form of a chevaue 
de frise, consisting of a horizontal central bar, 
with spells or bars at right angles, in cross 
section like the multiplication sign x, each side 
of the square being 3 ft. across, and the hurdle 
9 ft. long. Made of Norway fir, these military- 
looking fences are light and yet very durable, 
particularly if creosoted wood were used; and 
the process of shifting by rolling each hurdle 
one-fourth of a rotation, or on to its next face, 
isso easy and expeditious, that the shepherd 
turned by himself 106 hurdles, being a length 
of 300 yards, in seven minutes. 

The sheep graze by putting their heads be. 
tween the upright bars or slats of the hurdles, 
and after ten days of the folding-were evidently 
doing exceedingly well. Indeed, Lord Chesham, 
who is pre-eminent as a breeder and feeder of 
Shropshires, expressed his high approval of 
these hurdles as the very things most. suitable 
for grazing sheep. The fold had advanced in 
ten days, about forty yards, leaving the grass 
uncropped and untrodden in the portion behind 
to grow up.rapidly under the stimulus of the 
daily showers, in readiness for a repeated visit 
of the flock. The earliest eaten grass is already 
(in the ten days) a fair sheep bite: and it will be 





es 


ready for refolding long before the expiration of 
the fourteen more days which are required to 
complete the first course. It is affirmed that, 
with “ growing weather,” always at command 
by means of the steam pump, a growth of half 
an inch to lin, per day can be obtained, and 
that, with @ proper attention to the watering, 
the 6 acres in Stoke Park are able to feed double 
the present number of sheep, or sixty-six per 
acre. Atthis rate the six agnes would carry 
about 400 sheep for six months, from April to 
October ; and the summer stocking for the whole 
40 acres under the system would be no less 
than a flock of 2,600 tegs, shearlings, or other 
fatting sheep. Without the watering, manuring, 
and hurdling it would probably be overdone 
with 260. 

Thus upon a tenth part of the area of grass 
land hitherto required, the supply of mutton 
may become wonderfully increased, leaving nine 
times as much grass land to be added to the 
area used for breeding flocks. 

The estimate reckons the rent at 30s. per 
acre; manual labour, 5s. per acre; coals, 10s. 
per acre; artificial manure, 120s. per acre ; 
interest and maintenance. upon permanent plant, 
machinery, and engine-power, 40s. per acre ; in- 
terest and maintenance upon hurdles, 20s. per 
acre; total, 117. 5s. per acre, for the season. 
The return is, the keep of 66 sheep for twenty- 
eight weeks, which, at 6d. per head per week, 
wouldamount to 14s. per.sheep, or 461. 4s. per acre. 
Looked at another way, the sheep may reason- 
ably be expected to make one pound weight 
of mutton per head every week for twenty- 
eight weeks ; and this, at say 8d. per pound, 
will be 18s. 8d. per head for the season, giving, 
at Mr. Coleman’s rate of stocking, 301., or at 
the rate calculated upon in future, 601. per acre. 








OUR SILK MANUFACTURES. 


Tae last of the reports on the different 
departments of the International Exhibition 
yet written for the Society of Arts is one 
on the “Silk and Velvet Manufactures,” by 
Mr. Francis Bennoch. In summing up his 
observations, the writer inquires why it is that, 
as a rule, the foreign manufacturers excel 
us in all the higher branches of silk manu- 
facture P In his opinion the answer is at hand. 
“We dye as well, we weave as well, but, as a 
rule, the scientific manufacturers of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland have their silks 
specially reeled in a manner suitable for the 
goods required, whereas in England the manu- 
facturers are, to a large extent, at the mercy of 
importers, brokers, and dealers, who care little 
for the success of our manufactures, so long as 
they can, without much thought, secure a profit 
in their own department of the trade. This is a 
fact so patent to the initiated, and so disastrous 
in its results, that persons interested will protest 
against it, and deny the statement; but it comes 
within the experience of too many to be success- 
fully disputed, and the largest manufacturers in 
the kingdom deplore the humiliating fact.” 

Mr. Bennoch refers. with great satisfaction to 
the works produced: by Mr. Thomas Stevens, of 
Coventry, and adds,—\Mr. Stevens evidently 
possesses a restless spirit, not easily subdued, 
and if the tide threatens to. leaye him for a time, 
he digs out a new channel for-himself, and thus 
he has created a trade peculiarly his own. I 
have taken unusual interest in his productions, 
not only in the goods, bat in the looms pro- 
ducing them, and I find that to make a 
‘ Forester’s scarf,’ as exhibited, 2} yards 
long and 6} in. wide, requires the use of 
16,000 perforated ecards to make the figure, 
which is 1 ft. 3 in. long, and for the plain part 
14,000 cards, making a total of 30,000 cards. 
The number of, threads in the. warp of each scarf 
is 1,800, and: there are fifteen different colours 
in the shutes; these figures.axye multiplied by 
the number of pieces being made at once; so 
that-if.ten,pieces. were making, 18,000 threads 
of warp would be in the,;loom. Hence the 
involved, and, to the. untrained eye, the inex- 
tricable confusion of threads, .as shown in the 
harness of the loom.” 

It requires. about six months to fit up sucha 
‘oom, and, when. it.and: the. cards are all ready 
it e¢eupies..a month to. obtain one complete 
oattern. ©Kight: pieces, are,.magle at once in the 
loom now. at«work, and:with ten hours’ labour a 
zood hand will make the length of one scarf 
zach day. The cost,.ofpthe loom, the draft or 
lesign, the cards, atid: the, valye of silk in the 
.oom, would make a total value of 5001. 
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THE GRIP OF GENIUS OR INTELLEC. 
TUAL GRASP. 


Grasp is the distinctive characteristic of the 
master-mind ; the antithesis of feeble, rancorous 
onesidedness ; of narrowness, littleness, eccen- 
tricity. He who possesses this grand and mas- 
terfal quality is not unmindfal of, wantonly blind 
to, mere individual facts; his vision is neither 
riveted on, nor bounded by, them. Having the 
grip of genius, he binds isolated truths together 
harmoniously, orderly; extracts from them an 
essential form, a general principle. This 
quality of intellect, or the great mind, is 
restless till it clutches and holds fast the ruling 
and immutable principle of the work it is pro- 
secuting; soon discovers what is trivial, acci- 
dental, temporary ; and is never fascinated and 
biassed by either fashion or prejudice. Intel- 
jectual grasp characterises greatness in philo- 
sophy, politics, science, art, poetry, and litera- 
ture; therefore what the mind so gifted carries 
out is for all time. 

Greatness is rare because grasp is rare; it is 
only a few men in any age upon whom this 
divine gift of grasp is bestowed ; or if it is more 
frequently bestowed than we seem willing to 
admit, itis because we are unacquainted with all 
that grasp accomplishes. The greater proportion 
of the men of any epoch are too narrowly 
engaged in the crowded arena of life ever to 
dream that there is a wider and higher outlook 
than their own,—a topmost point, viewed from 
which they and their labours sink into insig- 
nificance, into such atomic minuteness as to be 
almost invisible. Mention any really great 
work which has been, and continues to be 
the admiration of mankind, and unmistakable 
evidence of this masterful quality of grasp shall 
be apparent,—the “ Iliad,” antique sculpture, 
the cartoons of Raffaelle, the decorations of the 
Sistine Chapel, Newton’s “ Principia,’? Shak- 
speare’s dramas, “ Paradise Lost,” &c. Beside 
works like these, the scattered items of modern 
effort appear fragmentary and purposeless, and 
are the admiration only of sects as narrow and 
partial in view, or perhaps narrower and more 
partial in view, than the workers they admire, and 
who are taken to be their representative men and 
women, for they have their at-homes and grand 
receptions, receive and return the homage of 
their own kith and kin in opinion, and dream 
of an eternal resting-place in the Temple of 
Fame, but wherein they will have neither free- 
hold, niche, nor abiding-place. Minds of this 
order have not worked upon principle, have 
mistaken an aspect for the grand whole and 
symmetrical truth. They never clutch the cen- 
tral forms, but merely emphasize the accidental 
individualities of things,—they lack grasp. And 
as time, fashions, opinions, and individualities 
change their philosophical meanderings, their 
drivelling poetry and art, their florid science 
and narrow politics, will sink into oblivion. 

But during all this féting, interviewing, and 
carousing of serene intellectual littlenesses, it 
does sometimes happen that one or two men 
gifted with mental grasp are silently working 
under difficulties,-men who are seldom seen, or 
if Seen, are passed without those marks of 
recognition which should be their due in the 
— pageantry and panoply of the time. 
: cir work, nevertheless, ripens into a plentiful 
arvest, and their fame grows and expands 
_ of their more popular contemporaries 
windles, shrinks, shrivels, and decays. These 
great men Jay the solid foundations upon which 
* more discriminating future safely builds,— 
= = means of power to or save their country ; 
the = os we have said, they, of all men having 
pe ributes of intellect, shall be the most un- 
= erved of all observers of their own day. Nay, 
of te for centuries, and when the material value 
pa _ —_ is fully understood, never receive 
ri — homage which is paid in succession 
: ervants of the State who are appointed 
rete rey easy task of watching and 
th he the results of the greater men’s 
— : 0 now ever thinks or dwells upon 
and Ste a canary of the inventions of Watt 
appreciate = to this country? Do we yet 
se © greatness of the few men who 
"'Scovered the means by which it was alone 
Re goa for England to maintain her position, 
beyon “iP ye tema men who, immeasurably 
tributed to th ne = century, ha ve oon. 
exhibit cal “tt en of civilisation? We 
hea 8 indifference, a conceited, irreve- 
nied "ing, in respect to the memories of our 
nonkae eal giants. It was but 
orded in the Bus? " 8 but yesterday re- 

° Sutder that Newton’s observatory 





that his house, though well known, has long 
been consigned to neglect and decay. It is true 
that the greatness of men of grasp, like Newton, 
builds its own monument; that marble and 
bronze are of no moment to such men,—are not 
required to perpetuate the memory of the truly 
great. But though public monuments can 
neither add to nor contribute to the perpetuation 
of true fame, they are important as outward 
and visible signs of a nation’s sensibility; and 
the comparative dearth of public monuments to 
our greatest men, whilst they abound to lesser 
benefactors, manifests a defective appreciation 
and a low state of civilisation. It is said that 
if you scratch a Russian, you shall discover the 
Tartar: it is not said, but it is equally true, that 
you have only to scratch an Englishman to 
reveal the barbarian,—to find that he is easily 
diverted by noise, loud colour, and glitter,—that 
quantity and oddity are in his eyes superior to 
quality,—that he is always ready to run and see 
the great this or the monster that, the dwarf and 
the deformity. He it is who is now readier to 
listen to and be led by palaver than to ponder 
or think for himself. He it is who is led or 
driven he knows not whither; it is he who, more 
than any other European, is insensible to the 
value of intellectual grasp. 

Mental grasp is an indispensable quality toa 
statesman; in fact, no one deficient in this 
quality ever can become a statesman in the true 
sense. Fora man, no matter what his station 
is, or what his education may have been, without 
the foresight which is the accompaniment of 
intellectual grasp, may either imperil or ruin his 
country in deference to the narrow views of a 
party, or the vested interests of wealth. Mental 
grasp enables a statesman to divine whither pro- 
gress isinevitably tending, and, without putting 
the helm hard down, to steer wisely, and thus to 
avoid mutinous revolution and wreck. It is 
mental grasp which makes the great general, 
which gives the power to discern at once the 
disposition and intent of an enemy, his strong 
and weak points, and to perceive at once the 
proper mode of attack, which is prompt to 
organize, and confident of victory. It is grasp 
of intellect in literature, painting, and sculpture, 
which seizes the general form of a subject, and 
combines all subsidiary elements into one organic 
and compacted whole, Itis grasp, in fact, which 
makes any work a work of art. In brief, there 
is no vocation in which intellectual grasp will 
not confer mastery. Grasp is power intellectually 
as well as physically, and without lesser spirits 
precisely knowing what subtle and compelling 


and worried by its manifestation, and are some- 
times imprudently and rashly impelled to attack 
men who possess it, who, if they be vindictive, 
as they very seldom are, take their opponents, 
give them one rude shake, and it is all over; 
but more frequently gentle and merciful, they 
smile at antagonistic lilliputians, and hand 
them over to the tender mercies of posterity. 
Even in respect to the more material pur- 
snit of wealth, it is grasp of true financial 
and trade principles which alone leads to any 
great success. Without intellectual grasp the 
pursuit of gold sinks to mere miserly grovelling 
greed. It is mental grasp in every department 
of inquiry which will eventually demonstrate 
to nations that their best interests are identified 
with those of mankind. If, therefore, the men 
having the Grip of Genius be unheeded, and a 
nation is persistent in narrow views and policy, 
it will never occupy an important place in the 
history of the world, in art, science, or litera- 
ture, and its power will be transitory. The 
decadence of a na tion commences when wealth, 
position, and power believe they can do and 
endure without the aid of intellectual grasp, of 
men of genius. W. C. T. 








NEW GOTHIC CHURCH 
FOR THE HIGH PAVEMENT UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, NOTTINGHAM. 


EIcHty-oneE sets of designs, from all parts, 
were sent in’competition for this church. The 
committee, assisted by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, chose 
the one by Mr. Stuart Colman, of Bristol, for 
adoption, and awarded the premiums of 751., 
501., and 251. to Messrs. E. T. Robins & G. FP. 
Roper, of London; Mr. G. Ogden, of Bradford ; 
and “I Aspire.” of London, in the order named. 
The whole of the designs will remain on view 
during next week, in the large hal] of the School 
of Art, Nottingham. 
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PROPOSED RAILWAY EXTENSION AND 
NEW STREETS IN THE CITY. 


An important railway project in the City, 
involving the construction of a new street from 
the corner of Eastcheap to Fenchurch-street, 
and also the widening of a portion of Fenchurch. 
street, has just been brought before the public, 
and it is intended to apply to Parliament next 
session for powers to carry out the object. The 
proposed railway would complete what is known 
as the Inner Circle, by connecting the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District lines in the 
City, and it further includes an extension to 
Bow. 

The proposed line commences by a junc- 
tion with the existing Metropolitan District line 
at the Mansion House station, following the line 
of Cannon-street to Eastcheap, and thence from 
the corner of Eastcheap to another point in 
Fenchurch-street, along which it passes to the 
junction of Aldgate High-street with Leadenhall. 
street, where, by a curved line, it joins the 
authorised line of the Metropolitan Company 
leading from Aldgate to Bishopsgate-street. 
From this point it is continued underneath the 
Whitechapel and Mile End road, to the North 
London Railway at Bow. 

The proposed construction of new streets and 
the widening of others form an important 
element in the undertaking. This portion of the 
scheme involves, as we have already stated, a 
new thoroughfare from the corner of Eastcheap 
and Fish-street-hill to Fenchurch-street, and the 
widening of Fenchurch-street at different points 
in continuation of the widening already effected 
by the City Commissioners of Sewers and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The estimated 
expense of this portion of the undertaking is 
1,010,0007. It should here be stated, by way of 
explanation, that there are two distinct parties 
or promoters of the undertaking, whose objects 
are almost identical with each other. One set 
of promoters is represented by Messrs. Newman, 
Dale, & Stretton, and Mr. C. Baylis. The pro- 
posal of these parties embraces the extension to 
Bow. The other promoters are represented by 
Sir Edward Watkin, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Company, who are desirous of accomplishing 
precisely the same object as the first-named 
parties, with the exception of the extension to 
Bow; Sir Edward Watkin, however, being of 
opinion that when once the circle is completed 
by the junction at Aldgate, the extension to 
Bow must naturally follow. One body of pro- 
moters proposes that the railway company should 
make the street improvements, and the Metro- 
olitan Board of Works and the City authorities 
should contribute part of the cost; whereas 
the party represented by Sir Edward Watkin 
suggests that the local authorities should carry 
out the improvement, and should give the rail- 
way company the right of making the railway 
underneath, the company only paying for any 
land which it may require for stations. But at 
a recent interview with the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Board of Works on the subject, 
Sir Edward Watkin intimated that if the Board 
should think that the company ought to pay 
something for the right to make the railway 
under the street, the directors would probably 
be ready to entertain any —— to that 
effect. Sir Edward Watkin further suggests 
that the Board should make a new street from 
Bishopsgate-street to Aldgate on the surface 
over the railway. 

The subject was before the Metropolitan Board 
of Works last week, when the undertaking 
appeared to be favourably received, the Board 
being strongly in favour of the completion of the 
railway circle as a great convenience to the 
inhabitants of the East.end. The matter was 
referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee, with instruction that the engineer 
and architect of the Board be instructed to 
examine the plans and estimates of the pro- 
posed undertaking; but it was suggested that 
as one of the two rival schemes only could be 
sanctioned, unity of action on the part of the 
respective promoters was desirable. The scheme 
also appears to be under the consideration of 
the City Corporation authorities. We under- 
stand that the necessary plans and documents 
are being prepared by both bodies of promoters, 
preparatory to their being deposited in anticipa- 
tion of the application to Parliament next 
session, but that a fusion of the two schemes is 
probable, and that the sanction of Parliament 
will be asked for the carrying out the scheme 
in its integrity which has been fully decided 
upon. 
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ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, SOUTH KENSINGTON.——Plan. 
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ST. LUKE’S, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Sr. Luke’s Cuurcn, in Redcliffe-square, which 
was consecrated last week by the Bishop of 
London, accompanied by a large body of the 
clergy of his diocese, has been built to supply 
the spiritual wants of the Redcliffe Estate, a 
neighbourhood recently created by Messrs. 
Corbett & McClymont. The land upon which 
this church and surrounding buildings have 
been set up was occupied scarcely ten years 
ago as market-gardens. During that time 980 
houses of all classes, of rentals varying from 
4001. to 501. per annum, have been erected. 
This has been done by Messrs. Corbett & 
McClymont and some few under-tenants. The 
freeholders of the greater portion of the estate 
are Col. Gunter, and his brother, Major Gunter. 

The site had unfortunately been excavated for 
brick-earth some years back, and it was found 
necessary to take out the loose soil in some 
places to the depth of 24 ft.; 10 ft. of concrete 
were thrown in, and piers built connected by 
brick arches. The whole of the church, with 
the exception of the tower and spire, in fact, 
stands upon brick piers. To bring the founda- 
tions up to the ground level more than 1,700I. 
were expended. Luckily the architects knew 
perfectly the nature of the ground before com- 
mencing the works. The second contract was 
commenced in July last year. The church is in 
the Early Decorated style, treated rather freely. 
The exterior is built of Kentish rag stone and 
Box-ground stone. 

The total length of the nave, which is in six 
bays, is 102 ft. 8in.; the span is 33 ft. It is 
55 ft. high to the underside of the ridge, and 
31 ft. to the top of the wall-plate. The width of 
the nave, from centre to centre of columns, is 
35 ft. 4in., and the width of each aisle is 
14 ft. 3 in.; making a total of 63 ft.10 in. The 
chancel is 40 ft. in length, and 26 ft. wide, 
40 ft. 6 in. high to the underside of the ridge, 
and 20 ft. 6 in. to wall-plate. The chancel arch 
springs at 16 ft. 9 in. from floor of nave, rises 
16 ft., and is 22 ft. in span. The organ is placed 
in the lower portion of the tower; it is 16 ft. by 
16 ft., and 20ft. 6in. high. The tower is 
67 ft. 9 in. to the starting of the spire, which is 
77 ft. 7 in.; the stone finial is 4 ft. 8 in. high, 





the iron termination is 8 ft., giving a total height Peard, & Co. may be mentioned in connexion 
of 158 ft. The vestry is 23 ft. by 15 ft., and a| with the ironwork; and Messrs. Minton, Hollins, 
choir-vestry is provided below. & Co. with the tile-pavement. The organ is the 
The columns of the nave-arcade are of Hol-| work of Mr. H. Jones, of the Fulham-road. 
lington stone, the shafts being 1 ft. 10 in. in The money has been chiefly provided by the 
diameter, and 6 ft. 2 in. in height, the total| vicar designate, the Rev. W. Fraser Handcock, 
height of each column, with capital and base| and his friends. We are glad to be able to add 
complete, being 9 ft. 6 in. On each of these| that the acoustic qualities of the church have 
columns there is about 45 tons’ weight, and inas-| been pronounced very satisfactory. 
much as when the stone came upon the ground 
it looked less hard than was expected, experi- 
ments were made to test its strength, and an 
entire shaft, consisting of three pieces, was sub- WURTEMBERG. 
jected to pressure. 100 tons were appliedtothis| A sHort report which has just been published 
shaft without causing it to yield in the slightest | upon this subject is not without interest to the 
degree, and as this was more than double the | readers of this journal. We learn that of late 
weight which it would have to bear, no further|the building trade of Wurtemberg, generally 
weight was put upon it, the test being con-| speaking, has been developed with great rapidity, 
sidered sufficient. In this experiment thin slips} and has assumed an importance which it did not 
of deal were placed between the joints of the| previously possess. The demand for labour, too, 
shaft in lieu of the lead which is used ‘in situ. | in this direction, has been so great as to lead to 
Sitting accommodation is provided at present; the importation of southern navvies, whose 
for about 1,000 persons, but by a rearrangement services have been found useful in the con- 
of the seats hereafter many more may be | struction of earth-banks, &c. With regard to 
accommodated. The total cost of the foundations the relations of capital and labour, though it is 
was 1,7321., and the contract for the rest of the | stated that the labourers seem to have 
work, including the tower and spire, brought | things pretty much their own way, and 
the total cost of the building up to about 15,8001. | wages have risen proportionately, still these 
The spire, it may be mentioned, is solid for | results have, for the most part, been arrived at 
some 6 ft. or 8 ft. down, and at 30 ft. from in an amicable manner, and without recourse to 
the top there is a York landing across. The the costly expedient of a strike. It appears, 
thickness of the walls at the bottom of the indeed, that the building trade of Wurtemberg 
tower is 3 ft. 9in. The main walls of the! has been as yet entirely free from these un- 
church are about 2 ft. 3 in. in thickness. The! pleasant occurrences, although other branches 
heating of the church is effected by hot water. | of native industry have not been so fortunate. 
Ventilation is secured by hoppers in the windows, | The right of striking and combining in such 
and by means of small lights above the large | associations as trade-unions being an altogether 
west window and the chancel-arch, made to! novel idea in Wurtemberg, its consequences a 
open. The interior is of brick, in parts varied | yet to be experienced ; but we find that the lega 
as to colour, with free-stone arches and dressings. status and position of these unions are al ea y 
The church was designed by and carried out} a matter of consideration with the ain 
under the immediate personal superintendence | with a view to timely legislation ; and tie 
of Messrs. George & Henry Godwin. Mr. Lewis | Gewerbverein of Stuttgart has also given - 
was clerk of the works. The builders, Messrs. | attention to the question of tribunals of arbitra 
Hill & Son, of Charlton Works, Islington, have| tion. In general, the social question of the day, 
done their work well. Mr. James Steward was) so far as it concerns the relations of employer 
their foreman. Such carving as is completed, | and employed, is treated with much a 
including reading-desk and lectern, of alabaster, | in Wurtemberg, although the country, a8 we 2® A 
was executed by Mr. Boulton. The gastittings | mentioned, has not suffered in any serious degre 
were done by Mr. Cannon. Messrs. Hart, | from differences between labour and capital. 
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ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, SOUTH KENSINGTON.——Messrs. Gzorcze & Henry Gopwin, ARcHITECTS. 
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MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


recent Medical Congress at King’s 

> iy Syson, in the section of “ Public 
Wredicine” (Mr. G. W. Hastings in the chair), 
- a paper on the subject of “ Public Officers 


” 
eae that an officer of health has no 
er, ev proprio motu, except under the Arti- 
se pole Labourers’ Dwellings Act and the Act 
o the Seizure of Unwholesome Food, but sani- 
tary authorities might empower an officer of 
health, by restitution, to institute and carry on 
ny proceedings which they themselves could 
i titute and carry on. The only two cases he 
ps aware of in which this resolution had been 
assed were Leeds and Salford. In all proba- 
bility, a8 authorities gained confidence in their 
oficers of health, they also would delegate 
authority to them. One of the difficulties which 
officers of health would experience would be in 
establishing proper relations between themselves 
and inspectors of nuisances. Inspectors of 
nuisances should be thoroughly subordinate to 
oficers of health, and should not be allowed to 
plange the authorities into great expenditure for 
drainage and other works until the sewage 
difficulty was nearer to a solution. Their work 
should be to make the sanitary survey men- 
tioned in the regulations issued by the Local 
Government Board, and to keep the officer of 
health well posted up as to all cases of infectious 
disease and matters requiring his attention. The 
officers of health would be called upon to advise 
the authorities in regard to the framing of bye- 
laws and regulations for the removal of nuisances 
and the disposal of sewage. Dr. Syson recom. 
mended that as far as possible in country dis- 
tricts, for the present, officers of health should 
endeavour to cause individuals to prevent any 
nuisances arising on their own premises, and so 
avoid accumulations of sewage and filth. The 
passing of Sir Charles Adderley’s Bill next 
session, it was to be hoped, would remove diffi- 
culties. He found that relieving officers in 
sparsely-peopled districts made valuable in- 
spectors of nuisances, although he was well 
aware that objections might readily be urged 
against their employment universally. 

Some conversation followed, in which there 
appeared to be a general, although not a unani- 
mous, concurrence in Dr. Syson’s views. 

A conference of medical officers of health 
acting under unions of sanitary authorities, was 
held in another room, where matters of special 
interest to them were discussed. 








SERIOUS OUTBREAK OF TYPHOID FEVER 
IN MARYLEBONE. 


Ar the last sitting of the Representative 
Vestry of St. Marylebone previous to the recess, 
Dr. Whitmore, the medical officer of health, 
reported that at the present moment a very 
serious outbreak of enteric or typhoid fever was 
prevalent in the parish, more particularly in the 
Ciendish-square district. Every day, and 
alinost every hour, for the previous three or four 
Cays, fresh cases of this disease had been 
brought to his knowledge, and it was most 
important to trace, without a moment’s delay, 
the disease to its sources. Suspicion already 
pointed to a particular cause, but in order to 
Convert suspicion into proof, the investigation 
and inquiry required would necessarily be of a 
very extended character. For the satisfaction 
of the Board, and to allay apprehension in the 
public mind, he stated that the suspected cause 
was 1n no way attributable to the water supply, 
= Sanitary condition of the houses in which 

€ outbreak occurred, or the condition of the 
Sewers. All these had been carefully examined 
and found to be in good condition. In his 
— the source might probably be found 

° be many miles from London. At the 
_— moment he could not be more ex- 
— he was about to bring the matter 
= “9 _ under the notice of Mr. Simon, the 

glee? of the Government, who, no 
oan —o afford him that assistance in prose- 
subject te inquiry which the importance of the 
prod e ey demanded. The statement 
‘ti. - adeep sensation in the vestry, and it 
offic Se prey resolved that their medical 
ices health be authorised to prosecute his 
as Without delay, and that the necessary 

— meurred be paid by the Board. The 
ley Medical Journal, referring to the out- 
Kina Says its case is still in doubt. Our con- 

porary publishes a letter from Dr, Whitmore 





on the subject, and says its information throws 
considerable doubts on the statement in it 
that the epidemic is conterminous with a par- 
ticular milk-walk. The implicated company, it 
adds, believes itself to be in possession of infor- 
mation indicating quite another source of the 
epidemic. It must at least be remembered that 
typhoid fever was not long since distinctly traced 
from a provincial town to a country farm-house 
which supplied the infected town houses with 
milk. 








MACHINERY FOR MAKING PARQUETRY. 


Messrs. SamueL Worssam & Co. exhibit at 
Vienna some machines patented by them for 
making parquetry flooring. At present the 
series comprises three machines. The first is a 
single grooving and edging machine, for pre- 
paring the skips or angular pieces which are to 
form the squares. The wood to be acted upon is 
fixed to the table, which can be traversed past 
the cutters, whereby the operations of grooving 
and edging are effected. The grooving is per- 
formed by a cutter on a vertical block; and 
edging, in this case, is effected by a revolving 
cutter with lancet-shaped teeth, somewhat 
resembling a circular saw. 

The second machine is for performing the same 
operations, but is on a larger scale, and so 
arranged that two operatives may work at the 
same time. It can also be used for edging the 
squares after they are glued up. In this machine 
a single vertical cutter-block is employed in 
conjunction with a double set of tables, on to 
which the stuff to be operated upon is cramped. 

The third and most important machine, and 
one which attracts notice at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition, is the surfacing-machine. After the 
parquetry square has been edged, grooved, 
tongued, and put together, it is secured to a 
revolving disc or plate, carried by a mandril in 
a poppet-head, similar to a lathe head-stock. In 
front of the face-plate, cutters, somewhat similar 
to a plane iron, are held at suitable angles for 
acting upon the face of the square. These 
cutters are fixed in s'ides, which are traversed 
across the face of the revolving disc by means 
of a square thread-screw and bevel gearing. 








A NUT FOR CHICHESTER. 


Ir we accept Dr. Darwin’s theory, we once 
were unacquainted with cooking and ablutions, 
to say nothing of habiliments and habitations ; 
when, however, we became better off, we, in 
course of time, covered our epidermis with the 
skins of “‘our poor relations,’ and garments of 
vegetable substances, made habitations of mine- 
rals, and cooked our food and consumed it 
under the roofs thereof. We erected cities and 
towns, and in them reared churches, theatres, 
baths, gymnasiums, markets, halls, reservoirs, 
hospitals, schools, and factories. We did not 
wash our dirty linen at home, and we sent our 
offal and filth miles away from our domiciles— 
at least, some of us. We were very young at 
first, and knew no better; but now that we 
have grown up, we are conscious of being big 
girls, and blush at our former indecencies—at 
least, most of us. It is very deplorable that 
some of us are, even now, not much better than 
we were “in the beginning,” and still retain our 
filth at our elbow, until we are almost buried in 
it. To the eye of the stranger passing through 
Chichester, it appears a clean city; but his nose 
knows itisnot. He blows it, and he “ turnsit up,” 
and never dreams of going there to live; new 
villas are springing up everywhere away from 
this city of cesspools, and in it “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,” although, besides the 
cathedral and the cross, there is nothing very 
old. It stands uponagravel flat, and the houses 
are built of the largest boulders from this gravel. 
East-street is a noble one, but the architecture 
is that of the country carpenter ; in front of the 
Corn-exchange stands a very pretentious Doric 
portico, under which all East-street and his wife 
can find shelter from the rain, which can be the 
only purpose it was built for. The Swan is 
the greatest ornament to this Oriental thorough. 
fare; but, like the theatre, it has been meta- 
morphosed, and “mine host” now administers 
to the external requirements of his patrons and 
matrons. The council chamber in North-street 
is an insignificant building in the Queen Anne 
style, surmounted by a lively lion large enough 
to swallow the chamber, town-councillors, and 





all. ‘here is no free library nor free baths, and 
the consequence is, that few of the working. 





classes, which are the largest class, have been 
washed since they were weaned. The nearest 
place of natation is a creek, some distance from 
the city, to which there is a pretty walk, much 
frequented by sighing swains and confiding 
maidens, across some fields full of lowing kine. 
This would be a pleasant walk, and calculated to 
provoke the tender passion, but for the mean- 
dering brook, which is crossed and recrossed by 
the billers and cooers who wander along its 
sedgy banks. This stream is one of the most 
polluted, disgusting, and abominable rivulets in 
England. It is, in fact, a sample of the con- 
tents of the Chichester cesspools.* 

As may be imagined of such a lagging place, 
the wages of the great unwashed are scanda- 
lously low, and their propensities on a par with 
their pay; property is valueless, and there is 
a lethargic air about the inhabitants which indi- 
cates that to them to-day is just like yesterday, 
and to-morrow will be like to-day. They will 
take their shutters down and put them up again, 
as their benighted ancestors did before them, 
until the lion loses his good temper, and swallows 
up their connexions in his indignation. 

GARGOYLE. 








CURING ECHOES. 


WE mentioned not long ago that echoes in 
rooms had been destroyed by the introduction 
of a few wires. There is a very troublesome 
echo in St. John’s Church, Limehouse, and an 
experiment as to the effect of wires has been 
tried there. The St. John’s Chronicle says,—It 
was difficult to know how and where to begin; 
for the learned, if indeed any one can be said to 
be learned in this matter, are not at all agreed 
as to the cause of the echo. One authority 
attributes it to the wal], another to the roof, 
whilst a third has no manner of doubt that the 
echo proceeds from the floor. Under these cir- 
cumstances we have been obliged to string up 
the wires at a venture, and we began by stretch- 
ing half a dozen, about 6 in. apart, lengthways 
from the chancel to the west wall, forming a 
sort of invisible fence, from pillar to pillar, just 
about the middle between the nave and the 
aisle. It seems to be admitted by those who sit 
in the aisle that this arrangement, so far as they 
are concerned, has had a beneficial effect. Indeed, 
some who were not aware that the wires had 
been put up, said that they perceived a marked 
improvement as soon as the reader began to say 
the prayers. But these wires made no differ- 
ence to those who sat in the nave. Accordingly 
other wires have been stretched from north to 
south across the nave, but with no perceptible 
result. Further experiments, however, will be 
tried ; and the results will be recorded for the 
benefit of clergymen or churchwardens who may 
be troubled with echoes in their own churches. 








THE MURAL PAINTINGS IN KEMPLEY 
CHURCH. 


Last autumn an interesting discovery of 
mural paintings was made in the Church of 
Kempley, a small village in the diocese of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. The church itself, says the 
Gloucester Chronicle, in giving an account of 
these paintings, is an extremely interesting 
specimen of Norman architecture. It had under- 
gone, like most of our ancient churches, periods 
of “ beautifying,” in the style common enough 
in the last 200 or 300 years,—whitewashing. 
On removing the several layers of this useful, 
but scarcely ornamental, material, colour was 
found. This encouraged careful and persevering 
efforts on the part of the Rev. Mr. Drummond, 
which have resulted in the uncovering of wall- 
paintings, almost, if not quite, unique in this 
country. The chancel is wagon-roofed. The 
ceiling of this, as well as the walls, were covered 
with paintings both of figures and ornamental 
designs. The general subject is the worship of 
Heaven. On the ceiling is a large figure of our 
Saviour, surrounded by the various subjects as 
described in Revelations iv. 4,—Seraphim, the 
four living creatures, emblems of the Evangelist, 
seven candlesticks as the Spirit of God, the sun, 
the moon, and stars, a figure of St. Peter, and 
opposite one of the Blessed Virgin. Beneath, on 
the walls, are the twelve Apostles, six on either 
side, seated on thrones, gazing upwards to the 
Saviour, with hands outstretched in attitudes of 





*The Priory inclosure is a redeeming feature; but 
being supported by subscribers instead of rates, it is 
tabooed to the horny-handed as much as if they were still 
in Darwin’s original state, 
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ecstacy and adoration. On the east wall is a 
figure of a bishop, in eucharistic vestments, in 
the act of blessing. There are also other figures 
of equal size and interest, which are not easy to 
explain. The nave has been equally adorned ; 
ut more attention had been given to the white- 
washing, which adhered so closely that the pro- 
cess of scraping was more difficult, and attended 
with less satisfactory results. In the splay of 
-one windo:v, however, which had been blocked 
‘up, a capital subject was revealed,—on one side, 
‘the Archangel, weighing a soul for judgment ; 
-on the other, the figure of St. Antony. The 
date of these paintings has been fixed by com- 
‘petent authorities as not later than towards the 
end of the twelfth century. They have been 
photographed by Mr. Abraham Thomas, of 
College-green, Gloucester. 





THE EAST LONDON RAILWAY 
EXTENSIONS, AND THE VALUE OF LAND 
REQUIRED FOR THE WORKS. 


Ir transpired at the half-yearly meeting of the 
East London Railway Company that the price 
demanded for the land required by the Company 
for the execution of their new works now in 
progress at the East End between Wapping, 
Shadwell, and Whitechapel, is enormously high, 
and in many cases unreasonable, as the arbitra- 
tion awards have proved. During the last six 
months the directors have been giving great 
attention to the purchase of land. In one 
‘fnstance, six persons asked 12,000/., and the 
Company thinking the price asked exorbitant, 
lodged 5,800/. in court, and on the case going to 
-arbitration a still smaller sum was awarded. In 
another case twenty persons claimed 28,0001., 
and ultimately the whole was settled for 14,0001. 
But the most remarkable case was one where the 
owner in the first instance claimed 4,0001. for his 
land, which he afterwards reduced to 2,0001., but 
the Company still thinking it was far above its 
-value, the case was sent before a jury, when 
a verdict for 25!. was given as the value of the 
‘land. 








SUPPLYING BUILDERS WITH TRACINGS. 
‘© PROFESSIONAL INQUIRIES.”? 


“Bs” answer (p. 634) to “A.’s” question 
{p. 590) might be accepted as it stands, and 
still supply no very practical guidance. ‘ A.” 
had asked, “Provided the builder requiresa second 
set of drawings and specification, is the architect 
justified in making an extra charge for the 
same, and notifying the same on the bills of 
quantities?” “B.” says, if the builder requires 
these the architect had better supply them, and 
of course ought to charge for them. But the 
question as it stands appears rather to be: (1) Is 
an architect, supplying the bills of quantities 
himself, entitled to conclude that the builder will 
‘want a second set, and provide payment for 
himself in the quantities? I think that the 
general voice of the best part of the profession 
would answer that he is not to do this ;—certainly 
not without special authority from his client. 
In the case (2) where a builder having obtained 
a contract by competition tendering on quan- 
tities, applies to the architect for copies (say 
for use in his shops and office), circumstances 
must guide as to the answer. It is clearly a 
service rendered to the builder, for which he 
will have to pay directly and finaliy,—not re- 
ceiving payment again from the employer. It 
is one of his expenses in carrying out the work, 
—on the same footing as his time-sheets and 
other stationery, his own travelling expenses, 
~and so on. If the architect has reason to 
believe that the builder looks on the work as a 
sep,—a little piece of work made to do the 
architect a service,—he will be entitled to feel 
some resentment, and (if he does without 
heroics) he can decline work that his pressing 
business does not allow him to undertake. If 
the application is made in all honesty, I think 
he should arrange the charge, then tell his 
client, and get his approval. The character of 
the drawings will be often the best guide. 
The architect’s judgment will tell him how far 
it is difficult for a builder in active business to 
‘get the services of a competent tracer of right. 
lined plans and sections 3—anything with much 
art-character about it will be on a different 
footing. Most London building firms have intheir 
own office the means of producing all ordinary 
tracings; or can get them done quickly and 
cheaply and well. But of course there may be 


times when they will be glad to have this help 
from the architect. And this will apply still 
more strongly in the case of some country 
builders. 

The client should be told everything. To be 
completely candid, I may add that it will 
generally be well for the architect to charge 
little if any more than the cost of his clerks’ 
time. He should consider that he gets his main 
profit on the transaction in the more complete 
following of his instructions in the executed 
work. 








MACADAMIZED ROADS AND THE 
STEAM-ROLLER. 


THE making and repair of these roads is a 
subject of increased importance, through the 
great increase of traffic about the suburbs, &c. 
The use of the steam-roller does not appear to 
tend to their durability, although most desirable 
to produce a good surface with despatch. The 
mistake seems to me to be this,—the hoggin is 
merely thrown on the top of the broken granite, 
instead of being thoroughly mixed up with it 
like concrete, before the roller goes over; the 
bits of stone are jammed together for a time, 
but the interstices are not filled up, and the traffic 
in a few weeks loosens the body of it, causing 
parts to sink down in hollows. The slushing 
with water at the time to wash in the hoggin 
tends, no doubt, to soften the foundation. 

Aw Orriciat LooKER-on. 








THE SURPLUS LANDS 
OF THE CHATHAM AND DOVER AND 
METROPOLITAN COMPANIES. 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company, held last week, 
the chairman stated that sales to the extent of 
450,0001. had been effected since the award of 
Lords Cairns and Salisbury, and that the debt 
upon what remained, of the value of 140,0001., 
was only 80,0001. In other words, they had 
140,0001. to meet 80,0001.; but, owing to the 
increased cost of building materials and labour, 
it was not so easy to find purchasers as formerly, 
and the Board of Trade had extended the time 
of sale for twelve months longer. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Company, 
it was stated that the letting of unoccupied, and 
the sale of surplus, property had proceeded 
satisfactorily during the half-year, and that the 
company had let property on lease and under 
agreement, including a portion of the surplus 
land, to the Great Northern Company, and also 
a portion of the surplus land near Whitecross- 
street, to the Midland Company, for a total 
ultimate rental and payment of toll of 16,6741. 
per annum. 








ST. PAUL’S AND THE LIGHTNING. 


AttTHoucH much had been done to protect 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, recent examination showed 
that it was in a very dangerous condition. 
Upon the report of Mr. John Faulkner, 
Associate of Telegraph Engineers, of Man- 
chester, the authorities commissioned him to 
prepare a plan for the fitting of the cathedral 
with an efficient system of conductors. The 
plan submitted was approved, and the fitting 
is now completed. In metallic connexion, 
with cross and ball, and scrolls, are eight 
copper conductors, each being a half-inch strand 
of copper wires. The octagonal strand has been 
adopted as giving most metal in the least space. 
These eight conductors then pass to the metallic 
railing of the Golden Gallery, with which they 
are in metallic connexion, Thence they are 
carried down to the dome, to the metallic sur- 
fase of which they are again connected at seve- 
ral portions of their length. Then down the rain- 
falls, over the leaden roofs of the aisles, in the 
angles 12rmed by the aisles themselves ; again 
down the rainfalls to the sewers. Further, the 
choir and n‘®ve roofs are connected together by a 
saddle or co Wuctor stretching over them both, 
and joined to t. "€ conductors proceeding from the 
summit of the West Towers. Even this, it is 








= 
that electricity accumulates upon the surf, 
only of bodies. In the sewers, which alwa; 
afford a moist earth connexion, the copper br. 
are riveted to copper plates, and these again are 
pegged into the earth. By this means ag 
an earth connexion is obtained at the top of the 
cross, at the very summit of the cathedral as is 
found in the sewers at its base. The misfortune 
is that if another electrician were gent to. 
morrow to report on the condition of the cathe 
dral, he would, doubtless, show that it wag full 
of weak points. However, we must trust to 
Mr. Faulkner, who seems to have gone into the 
subject very carefully. 








A LARGE NEW COAL AND Goops 
STATION AT WANDSWORTH. 


THE Midland Railway have this week opened 
a very extensive coal-station at Wandsworth 
which they have constructed on a plot of land 
four acres in extent, running along the east gide 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
near the Wandsworth-road station. The land 
on which the coal-depét has been formed is con. 
siderably below the Chatham and Dover Rail. 
way level, and it has been connected with the 
atter by means of a sing!e line ona descending 
gradient, which leaves the Chatham and Dover 
line between the York-road and Wandsworth. 
road stations. This line reaches the low level of 
the coal-depdt about 200 yards from its leaving 
the main line, and from this point a network 
of rails, each about 700 ft. in length, radiate 
right and left from the connecting-line, and are 
carried in the direction of Wandsworth-road, 
There are altogether six of these lines for the 
coal-wagons and traffic, in addition to a seventh 
line between them, carried the whole length of 
the depét, and intended solely for the working 
of a travelling-crane to facilitate the discharge 
of the coal. 

The intended new works of the Company here 
will be carried considerably heyond the coal. 
station which has just been completed. The 
Company have purchased altogether ten acres of 
land in the locality, and six acres of this space, 
which lie immediately to the eastward of the 
coal-depdt, are intended as the site of a large 
merchandise-station which is immediately to be 
erected. Ona considerable portion of this site 
large warehouses and offices, together with 
extensive sheds, are to be erected, the remaining 
area being covered with lines of rails for the 
working of goods-trains. 








REOPENING OF BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 


AFTER undergoing a partial rebuilding and 
restoration, a work which has occupied nearly 
seven years in completion, Bangor Cathedral has 
been formally reopened for Divine service. 

The work of restoration has been carried on 
from the designs of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
who presented a report, which was adopted, at @ 
public meeting convened in 1866 by the Dean 
and Chapter, for concerting measures for the 
restoration and improvement of the cathedral. 
Sir Gilbert estimated the whole cost of the work 
at 25,0007., towards which upwards of 22,000. 
have been contributed. : 
The original structure was, with the exception 
of Llandaff Cathedral, the oldest in Wales, having 
been erected about the year 550. In LOI it was 
destroyed by the insurgent Saxons, and the 
edifice was rebuilt in. 1212. In 1402 it was again 
reduced to ruins by Owen Glyndwr, and nothing 
was done towards its restoration for nearly 4 
century, when Bishop Dean undertook the re 
building of the choir.. In 1532 Bishop Skeffington 
revived the woxk and rebailt the tower am 
nave. Subsequent alterations were made 12 
later years, bué they were so completely out hs 
harmony with. the rest of the building that1 
character as an old chureh structure was — 
effaced. Bx the process of investigation 8 
application of each discovered detail, 7 
possible, to its original position, Sir Gilber desi 
was enabled to discover nearly the entire —_~ 
of the transept as erected in the == 
Edward I. Many green encaustio tiles wed 
foun@ in the chancel, and these showed the 





said, did not sat. ‘SY Mr. Faulkner, who tested, 
sheet by sheet, th. ? electrical condition of the 
o the worse insulated sheets by 
atter conducting surfaces. 
vfs, and ball and cross, 
x, form one immense 


leads, connecting the 
copper bands to the bk 
Thus the dome, aisle-ro 
and the two west tower. 
metallic conductor, and the 





ne arismg from 
interior gas-piping is remove. 4; for it is proved 


levels of the sanctuary at three rag oad 
proved it to have risen by successive 
towards the east. ; 
The first step determined upon by the ~—t 
tion committee was the reoonstract ro 
dilapidated transepts, with so much of : 
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portion, With the spire, having to be post- 
ng in consequence of the want of funds), and 
x tion of the choir, and the chapter 
dings. This they have been able to accom. 
with the exception of the chapter buildings. 
aug cost of these portions of the work is 
pct of 20,0001. In addition to a donation 
"3 0001. to the general fund, Lord Penrhyn 
yi ed the cost of the decoration of the roof 
“7 a te of the choir, together with two stained- 
. ; windows and the erection of the stall-work 
ae has the elbows, with one canopy on each 
sie at a total expense of 2,8651. The floors 
com been paved with encaustic tiles, after the 
tern of those found during the excavation ; 
gnd a new organ has been built which will cost 
10001. Very much of the work of restoration 
vet remains to be done. The chapter buildings, 
‘he nave, chapel, tower, and spire, have to be 
either restored or reconstructed, and upwards of 
7,0001. are required for these objects. 


the restora 








THE MEN IN THE SEWERS. 


Tar inquest on the two poor fellows who were 
drowned in a sewer in Beaufort-street, Chelsea, 
daring the sudden storm on Tuesday, August 5, 
induced observations censuring the foreman 
to the contractors. This relates to sewers in 
course of construction. Something should be 
ihonght of the miles of sewers under the care of 
parish surveyors, who took no steps whatever to 
warn the hundreds of sewer-men groping about 
below, and far from ‘“ man-holes,’ and who 
could not foresee the dangerous storm approach- 
ing. It is a“ God’s providence” that men were 
not drowned in every parish; scores had not 
time to pick up their tools; and at Dulwich one 
sewerman had to swim for his life. 

Could not some step be taken to warn men in 
their dangerous position of approaching storms 
before the floods rush down upon them in the 
“seas” it did on Tuesday ? Surveyors may not 
find all jurymen so easy as the Chelsea ones. 

L. 





RAILWAYS IN GERMANY. 


Arrention is called by the British consul 
at Dantzig to the large increase of late in 
nilvay communications throughout Germany, 
which has materially contributed to the de- 
velopment of trade. The construction of rail- 
ways in the country has been very active 
during late years, and still continues to be so, 
and an immense amount of capital is employed 
in the work, As an interesting fact, showing 
the advance which has been made in Germany 
in regard to her railway system, it may be 
mentioned that in the year 1855 Germany had 
only 7,826 kilométres of railway ; in 1865, she had 
13,900 kilomatres; and at the end of 1871 the 
amount was 20,980 kilométres, thus showing a 
very important increase. It is also pointed out 
that Brunn (the largest manufacturing town in 
Austria), Prague, and Lensberg have more 
intercourse with the Hanse Towns than with 
Trieste, and when the railway which is being 
constructed between Oderberg in Silesia and 
Kaschau in Central Hungary is finished, Breslau 
will certainly be nearer to the wealthiest pro- 
bret of Hungary than Trieste, and though 
reslau is not a seaport, its facility of com. 
munication with England is very considerable. 
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WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Psa a recent number you have an account 
ow work is hastily constructed in American 
niiee hs workman a few days since by chance 
am Ae how a friend, who was considered 
a a _ a fair plumber, having saved 1001. or 
odie to America in the hope of bettering his 
“<a oi He found the methods of executing 
was : trade so different (and probably the 
aa also) to what he was accustomed to, 
» atter spending nearly all his savings in 
ere search of work and maintaining 
1 a hepsi he returned jn despair. 
: permit me to suggest that a com- 
a 
can - the methods of executing details of 
conn ie various countries from some of your 
hs samen ents would be just now of the highest 
pr on possibly of much value ? 
was oo ing, I know the spirit blow-pipe is 
workmen . Continent largely, where the English 
destpeoes — lose time in preparing the 
perha arge fire for heating tools required 
PS, for making one pipe joint. 
G. B. G. 








VEGETATION ON STONE FLAGS. 


Your note (p. xi. of the last number) as to the 
water employed for boiling potatoes called to 
mind another use to which that liquid has been 
put. Pour some of it on stone flags every day 
for about a fortnight, and they will assume 
their original colour, though the vegetation may 
have seemed very strong. This information I 
had from a very worthy lady who had directed 
the application many times with success; but 
I think it would be as well if any of your 
readers, who are tempted to direct this remedy to 
be tried, would let us also know their experience. 
One is inclined also to suggest that the “‘ Stone 
Broth”? of excellent fables may perhaps here 
be paralleled. Does the virtue proceed from 
the earth-apples, or would simple boiling water 
have the same effect ? X. 








LOCAL BOARD SURVEYORSHIPS. 


S1r,—A so-called election has just taken place 
for the Aston (near Birmingham) surveyorship. 
There were sixty-six candidates in answer to the 
advertisement of the Board, and after giving 
these the trouble (to say nothing of the expense) 
of getting up testimonials, which would probably 
number say six each, making 396, half of which 
would, perhaps, be written specially, the Board 
have elected the former surveyor. Is not this 
sort of thing a farce? After a certain time both 
Board and surveyor must be re-elected. The 
clerk to the Board advertises for a surveyor, and 
consequently numbers of persons apply thinking 
it a bond fide appointment, when the fact is there 
is not a shadow of a chance for them. I think 
if this were generally known there would not be 
so many persons sending in applications for these 
situations, as it is only waste of time and can 
serve no purpose. A CANDIDATE. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


S1r,—Our joiners having been on strike a week, and 
some of the daily papers conveying a wrong impression, 
the following explanation may be acceptable :— 

The men are striking for what no other employers in 
London give, viz., 93d. per hour. We are willing to pay 
9d., the trade rate, and as we obtain the bulk of our 
work by competition, not only with London but provincial 
contractors, you will at once see the great injustice of the 
claim ; but we are pleased to say that our shops are filling, 
and we shall suffer but little inconvenience, 

Farmer & BRrinDiey. 








NEW METHODS FOR THE SEARCH OF 
SPRINGS OF WATER. 


Str,—A few months ago you were kind enough to insert 
in your valuable journal a letter of mine in which I gave 
some details about certain modern methods now most 
successfully resorted to on the Continent, to ascertain in 
arid lands the exact situation of subterranean springs and 
water-bearing strata. 

Since then, I have received from all parts of England a 
number of letters requesting me to give further parti- 
culars, thereby illustrating to me the interest which the 
public take in the matter. Now, sir, the question being 
one in which I myself take great interest, and to which I 
have paid for years considerable attention, you will find it 
natural that I should be particularly anxious,—inde- 
pendently of any pecuniary object,—to make it as popular 
as possible, especially through its practical results, 
Having now some spare time at my disposal, I beg to offer 
this to the public. Should any owner of land or property 
insufficiently supplied with water choose to avail himself 
of my experience for surveying his land in search of sources 
of water supply, I offer my services gratuitously, request- 
ing only that the results should be made as widely known 
as could be. 

May I add that the methods to which I refer are now 
thoroughly tested. In France and Algeria,—as can be 
proved by official documents,—thousands of fountains and 
wells have been successfully dug where previously most 
inconvenient scarcity of water prevailed, 

L, Journ’Hvr. 








THE LATE MR. THOS. PIPER. 


WE cannot allow the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Thos. Piper to pass without an 
expression of friendly remembrance and great 
regret. He had been a manager of the London 
Institution for many years, and in 1867, after 
he had left business, as a builder, became its 
hon. secretary, on the retirement of Sir W. Tite. 
He held the position of surveyor to the North 
British and Foreign Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany. He wasalso hon. secretary to the Builders’ 
Society, and took an active interest in many 
other institutions. Mr. Piper was one of the 
earliest and most active members of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution: he was a good speaker 
and a clever man, and it might not be unin- 
structive, if it were practicable, to examine into 
the reasons why he did not, like some of his 
contemporaries, make a large fortune as a con- 
tractor. We highly esteemed Mr. Thos. Piper. 


S.. 





SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE examination of students’ works from 
night-classes for drawing, and from schools of 
art, submitted in competition for payments and 
prizes, has just been concluded. 

From 402 night-classes 76,943 works have 
been received. From 124 schools of art 93,672 
works have been received, making a grand total 
of 170,615 drawings, models, or paintings which 
have been executed in the classes during the 
year ending in April last. This is an increase 
over 1872 of 41,366 works. 


“These works were first submitted to a preliminary 
examination, those of each school being taken separately 
by a Committee of Examiners, who awarded the third 
grade prizes, and at the same time selected from the mass 
1,480 of the best and most advanced works for reference 
to the national competition, which is open to the students 
of all the Schools of Art throughout the kingdom. 

On the result of this competition, ten gold, thirty-two 
silver, and sixty-eight bronze medals have been awarded, 
together with a number of prizes of books. 

The prize-works of this competition, together with as 
many of the other competing works as space could be 
found for, are now exhibited inthe Temporary Schools on 
the ground floor of the South Kensington Museum, where 
they will remain open to the inspection of persons 
interested in Art education, and the public, until Sep- 
tember,” 





Re KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Sm,—May I be permitted, through the 
medium of your influential columns, to call the 
attention of the “ powers that be” to the dilapi- 
dated state of the engine-house at the head of 
the Serpentine. This building illustrated in your 
pages at the time of its erection, is, or rather 
was, covered with ornamental tiles, which, when 
perfect, had a very pretty and suitable appear- 
ance; but they are now broken and off in all 
directions, and the roof is patched with tiles of 
various shapes and colours, giving the building 
a most poverty-stricken appearance. If the 
Government cannot afford to have a supply of 
these tiles manufactured (I believe they are not 
now in the market, though there are plenty of 
people who could make them), I would suggest 
that, for decency’s sake, the roof should be 
stripped, repaired, and covered with tiles of a 
suitable, but less uncommon, pattern before the 
timbers get too rotten, to prevent the whole 
falling into untimely decay. T. C. §S. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—On the day upon which, in accord - 
ance with the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
of master builders on the 18th of July last, the 
advanced rate of wages,—from 83d. to 9d. per 
hour,—was to be paid to the building operatives, 
considerable excitement prevailed amongst the 
men, it having been very generally rumoured 
during the week that several of the large firms 
intended refusing the payment of the id. per 
hour advance, upon the ground that no agree- 
ment had been signed to that effect, but that the 
matter had only taken the form of a recom. 
mendatory resolution, carried by a simple 
majority. The masons’ committee sat at the 
Paviors’ Arms, Westminster, for the purpose of 
receiving reports from the men as to the action 
of the employers, but up toa late hour on the 
same evening it was found that, with a few 
exceptions, the employers had acted up to the 
spirit of the resolution, and paid the 9d. per 
hour. The carpenters and joiners held a dele- 
gate meeting at the Brown Bear, Bloomsbury. 
Upon giving in their reports, it was found that 
the advance had been very generally given by 
the employers, but that some firms, including 
the large establishments of Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, Westminster-road, and Mr. Robinson’s, 
Rockingham Works, New Kent-road, had refused 
to pay any advance, and that in these two firms 
the carpenters, to the number of about 100, had 
struck work. From many shops no report was 
given in. In a discussion which ensued, it 
appeared that the men in the employ of Farmer 
& Brindley were chiefly employed on church and 
ecclesiastical work, requiring great care and 
skill, and that in consequence their wages had 
always been in advance of those generally paid 
in the trade, some of the men receiving 8d. per 
hour, others 9d. and 93d. per hour. The firm 
declined to give the 4d. advance upon thee 
prices, but stated their willingness to pay the 
94. per hour all round in accordance with the 
terms of the masters’ resolution. This offer the 
men refused, claiming the 4d. per hour advance 
on their existing rate of wages, contending that 
if their work was worth more than the standard 
rate of wages before the advance, they had a 
right to participate in the full advance which 
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had taken place. This being refused, the men 
to the number of about fifty, struck work. In 
the case of Mr. Robinson, of Rockingham Works, 
it was found to be a simple refusal to pay the 
advance, and the action of the men in leaving 
their employ was approved, and notices were 
ordered to be issued to the trade cautioning 
men from applying for work at the firm. 
A largely-attended meeting of builders’ labourers 
has been held in Trafalgar-square, Mr. Halloran 
occupying the chair. The chairman said the 
object of the meeting was to obtain for the 
labourers employed in the building trade a small 
advance upon their present low rate of wages, 
which were now 5d. and 53d. per hour. The 
skilled men in the trade, by union, had obtained 
an advance of }d. per hour, and he thought the 
labourers were quite justified in desiring to 
participate in that advantage. The pleas put 
forth by the skilled men for an advance of 
wages were the dearness of provisions, fuel, and 
clothing. The labourers put forth the same 
plea. Mr. John Kenny, the Secretary of the 
Labourers’ Union, read the correspondence 
which had passed between the committee of the 
union and the committee of the master builders, 
in which the latter declined to entertain the 
memorial of the men for an advance from 5}d. 
to 6d. per hour before March next. He pro. 
ceeded to complain in strong terms of the 
manner in which they had been treated by the 
employers, and said that if the men wanted 
justice done to them, they must, like the masons 
and the men in other branches, act together in 
union. Several labourers then addressed the 
meeting, and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be sent to the employers, 
to the effect that unless 6d. per hour was con- 
ceded to the men on Saturday, the 16th inst., 
steps would be taken to enforce the same in all 
the firms where it was refused. 

The Trade Outrage at Gorton.—James Scholes, 
33, Thomas Coady, 28, and Joseph Edwards, 22, 
were indicted at the South Lancashire Assizes 
for having, at Gorton, on the 10th of May last, 
wilfully destroyed 40,000 unbaked bricks, the 
property of George Forster. The damage 
amounted to 201. We need not enter into the 
particulars, but shall merely state that the jury, 
after the lapse of half an hour, gave verdicts of 
guilty against Coady and Edwards, and acquitted 
Scholes, who was discharged. Sentence was 
deferred. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Opening of St. Patrick's (R.C.) Cathedral, 
Armagh.—The New Roman Catholic cathedral 
of St. Patrick, at Armagh, which has been some 
thirty years in course of erection, and has 
already cost about 70,0001., is now so far com. 
pleted that its solemn dedication and opening 
have been fixed for Sunday, the 24th of the 
present month. 

Consecration of Ballynafeigh Church, Belfast.— 
The new church at Ba'lynafeigh has been 
consecrated. It is one of ten churches 
erected, according to the Belfast Newsletter, 
within half a dozen years, by the liberality 
of churchmen in Belfast and neighbourhood. 
The parish of St. Jude, Ballynafeigh, is a 
new one, taken out of the mother parish of 
Knockbreda. A free site was given by a 
parishioner, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and the late Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners gave a grant of 600I. ; 
several friends also liberally contributed, the 
result being the erection of a church at a cost of 
nearly 3,0001., and capable of holding 400 
persons. The architect is Mr. Thomas Drew. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUJLDING 
NEWS. 


Hillnorton.—The Wesleyan Methodists in this 
village, having secured a site in a conveniently- 
situated field, obtained plans from Mr. Enoch 
Underwood and Mr. Tom Walton, for the erec- 
tion of a plain, but commodious chapel, with 
school-room attached, and Mr. Rathbone, the 
builder, made such progress with the foundations 
and walls that the laying of several memorial 
stones has taken place. The estimated cost of 
the chapel and school-room is 3301. 

Brampton.—A Congregational church has just 
now been erected and opened in the populous 
district of Brampton, near Chesterfield, at a 
cost of about 1,5007. The chapel is intended t: 
accommodate 300 persons. Mr. Kent is the 
architect; Mr. Heath, the builder; and Mr. 


Books Received. 


Over the Dovrefjelds, By S. SHEeparD. With 
illustrations. H. S. King & Co., Cornhill and 
Paternoster-row. 1873. 

How to take a month’s run through Norway 

with a 201. note in the pocket, the purpose of 

this volume is to show ; and it does so pleasantly, 
smoothing the way for a trip much more easily 
taken than many suppose. 

While at Drontheim, or Trondhjem, the state 
of the cathedral attracted the author’s attention. 
“ At present,’ he remarks, “ better days seem 
to be dawning for it, the direction of the work 
having recently been placed under a young and 
rising architect,—Herr Christie, of Christiania, a 
descendant of a Scotch family, who, if we may 
judge from what has already been accomplished 
under his supervision, is the right man in the 
right place.’ They have now commenced to 
restore the high choir, and scaffolding has been 
for this purpose erected all round the interior in 
a series of stages. The most complete wreck of 
all are the nave and west front, the walls of 
which alone remain, kept up by many huge 
brick buttresses. 





A Handbook of Sewage Utilisation. By Ulick 
Ralph Burke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London: Spon, 
Charing-cross. 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of new matter has been 

added to the first edition of this compilation, the 

utility of which seems to be appreciated. A 

great portion of the information contained in it 

has been collected from the Reports presented to 

Parliament by various Commissions since 1858. 

To a certain extent, this is an epitome of much 

that has already been written on the subject of 

which it treats. The author thus sums up, in 
conclusion, as to the system or combination of 
systems which he thinks ought to be preferred :— 

“ As a general rule we would recommend the 

adoption of a system of precipitation on General 

Scott’s process, in combination with a system of 

irrigation in places where the natural circum- 

stances,—a proper fall, suitable land, &c.,—are 
favourable, or in other cases with charcoal filtra- 
tion, The more the subject isimpartially studied 

[he adds], the more apparent will it be that the 

true secret of success is to be found in Combina- 

tion.” 





Treatise on the Setting Out of Railway Curves, 
with full Tables §c. By Davip Livingston, 
C.E. London and New York: Spon. 

Tae most part of this volume is filled with 

tables of the angles, distances, and offsets 

required, specially arranged for measurements 
in feet and imperial links, but also adapted for 
use in any other unit of measurement. They 
were prepared for the author’s own practical 

use in setting out a section of railway over a 

rugged tract of country, and he believes them 

to be of more practical utility than any known 
to him as having previously been published. 

Prefixed is an account of those methods of 

ranging railway curves for use in which the 

tables were more particularly compiled. 





VARIORUM. 


THE Gardeners Magazine has a few observa- 
tiens on “ Propagating Evergreens,” which may 
be useful to some of our readers :—“ Now is the 
time to make stock of evergreens, and the best 
way is to make up frames and boxes in shady 
out-of-the way places, where the cuttings may 
be allowed to remain twelve months at least, 
and the slowest of them, such as hollies, two 
years. Old frames that are past all ordinary 
uses will do; but there are no contrivances for 
this purpose so well adapted for small gardens 
as Rendle’s propagators. A few inches of sandy 
soil, the box fitted over it, and the glass and bar 
being ready, the rest is simple work enough. 
The cuttings should consist of wood of the 
season 3 in. to 6 in. long; the lower leaves must 
be removed, and they must be dibbed in close 
together, rather deep, and made quite firm. 
Give them a good watering, and shut them up 
close, and for the rest of the season look at them 
once a week to give water if needful, and shut 
them up close as soon as that is done. The two 
best paying things here for this practice are 
variegated hollies, variegated euonymus, and the 
better kinds of ligustrum and osmanthus. 
Coarser things muy be multiplied in the same 
way. We trust to seeds and layering when we 
vant aucubas; of common berberis self-sown 


== 
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Miscellaney, 


Accidents. — The bodies of ¢ : 
buried alive by the accidental fitting ed oe 
at the works of the East London Railway — 
pany, Wapping, had not been recovered peg 
withstanding the utmost efforts of the engine 2 
and others, in the removal of the hundreds of 
tons of earth, timber, and ironwork Over the 
bodies. The cause of the disaster is supposed 
to have been the shifting of the sand which 
formed the substratum where the earth vi 
way. If the accident had occurred twenby. 
four hours later, sixty or seventy lives would 
inevitably have been lost, as arrangements had 
been made for that number of bricklayers to go 
to work at six the next morning at the ant 
where the accident took place.—Dr, Diplock 
has held an inquest at Chelsea, on the bodies of 
two “navvies,” who were killed in a sewer in 
Duke-street. The men were at work in the 
sewer during a heavy storm of rain, and in con, 
sequence of the great flow of water they were 
drowned before they had time or warning to 
effect their escape. The outlet into the river. 
it appeared from the plan, was smaller than the 
sewer itself. The foreman of the jury thought 
there should be more “ man-holes” in the 
sewer. The jury returned a verdict of “ Acgj. 
dental death.” 


Proposed Covering in of the Edinburgh 
Vegetable Market.—The Lord Provost's com. 
mittee have rezolved to recommend to the town 
council the carrying out of a scheme for 
covering in the Vegetable Market, in accordance 
with the expressed desire of the gardeners using 
the market that they should be provided with 
some shelter from the weather. According to 
the plan, prepared by Mr. R. Morham, jun., the 
city superintendent, it is proposed to cover in 
the area with a flat platform, which would take 
the form of a promenade on the level of Princes. 
street. The surface of this platform is pro. 
posed to be formed of asphalte paving, carried 
upon concrete arches, which again would rest 
upon a system of iron beams and main girders 
crossing the space in two spans, and supported 
in the centre by a range of iron columns. A 
series of wells, six in number, with glazed sides 
and glass roof in the bottom of each, would 
afford light to the interior, and these apertures 
in the platform could at the same time be turned 
to account for ornamental purposes. In order 
to raise the estimated cost (23,0001.) it will be 
necessary to obtain Parliamentary sanction. 


The Adulteration of Food, &c., Act.—The 
Westminster Board have received a report from 
their Street-cleansing and Sanitary Committee 
that proceedings had been taken against three 
persons for selling adulterated milk, and that a 
heavy penalty was imposed in each case. They 
have satisfaction in stating that samples of bread 
and beer have been analysed daring the past 
month, and found unadulterated. They trast 
that the steps already taken will tend to secure 
the sale of pure articles of food only. Although 
it was contemplated by the Adulteration of Food 
Act the penalties should be paid to the several 
district boards, yet, under the Police Court Act, 
the magistrate decided that the penalties must 
go to the receiver of the metropolitan police. 
The question has been mooted in the House of 
Commons by Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P.; and your 
committee submit a letter received from him, 
offering to take the necessary steps to endeavour 
to effect an alteration of the existing law in the 
next session. The committee recommende 
that the solicitor (Mr. Warrington Rogers) 
place himself in communication with Mr. Smith, 
and move in the matter accordingly. 


Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—At 
the monthly meeting of the Newcastle nye 
of Antiquaries, held in the Old Castle, Mr. pe 
Clayton presiding, a present was received r0 : 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan of the series of —— 
published by the Archzological Institute | : 
Rome. These volumes contain papers — 
some of the inscriptions belonging to the + in 
of England. Two papers were read by of 
Ralph Carr-Ellison, elucidatory of the ne 
the deities Nociticus and Antenociticus, Bele 
upon altars at Benwell, and of the we 
tucader, which occurs on altars found in ¥ on 
moreland and elsewhere, Dr. Bruce mentio - 
that the Duke of Northumberland had a 
lirections to have the map of ancient Nort sod 
berland, which was prepared under the pres “ 
of the fourth duke, engraved, with the vie 








Marsden, clerk of the works, 





seedlings appear in plenty.” 


forming a frontispiece to the Lapidarium. 
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Another Great Engineering Proposal.— 
It is proposed to cut one of the most famous 
ecks of land in the world, the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Its severance by a canal has been 
ested from very ancient times, and was 
actually attempted by the Emperor Nero. A 
telegram from Constantinople reports that 
Stephanos Xenos has obtained “a concession for 
the canalisation of the Isthmus of Corinth.” 
The Greek Government has granted to Messrs. 
[ubini and Xenos, the concessionnaires, land for 
atown and docks as well as for the canal, and 
the use of mines and forests, together with 
other privileges. The Isthmus at its narrowest 
‘nt is a little more than four miles broad. 
should this spot be selected for the proposed 
canal, travellers from the west to Athens, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and the Black Sea will 
3 through classic ground as they traverse 
the space between the gulfs of Corinth and 


Rgina. 

Electro-Telegraphic Progress.—Not long 
ago it was thought to be impossible to send two 
messages along a telegraph wire, in opposite 
directions, at the same time. But proof was 
given that it could be done; and now, by inge- 
nious arrangement of coils and batteries and 
their connexions, circuits can be formed through 
which cross-messages are sent as ordinary busi- 
ness; and “ duplex telegraphy ” has passed into 
common use. But as yet it is applicable to short 
circuits only. Mr. Heaviside, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, says, in the Philosophical Magazine, that 
already it is theoretically possible to send any 
number of messages at once along a single wire, 
and in opposite directions, and without inter- 
ference. ‘‘ From experiments I have made,” he 
continues, “I find it is not at all a difficult 
matterto carry on fowr correspondences at the 
same time, namely, two in each direction; and 
it seems not improbable that multi-telegraphy 
will become an established fact.” 


The Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, 
Brighton.—A stone reredos has recently been 
erected in this chapel. The structure, which is 
of Caen stone, rests upon a base of four courses 
of ashlar, with carved pateras, and above this 
are five panels of polished black marble, on 
which are to be engraved the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. The 
panels are surmounted by canopies, embellished 
with carving, terminating in carved finials, and 
supported by six columns of Aberdeen granite, 
the stone capitals of which are carved with 
leaves and flowers, emblematical of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ; Love, Joy, and Peace. The whole 
is supported by side buttresses, ornamented with 
carved panels. The reredos was designed by 
Mr. Wimble, of Walbrook, the architect of: the 
present chapel; and the work has been executed 
by Mr. Pinker, of Cliftonville, the carving being 
by Mr. H. R. Pinker. 


The Ross and Monmouth Railway.— 
This new railway has been opened. The line is 
12} miles in length, from Ross Station to Wye- 
bridge, Monmouth. There are two tunnels, the 
principal one being at Coppet, which is 628 
yards in length. The second runs under 
Symonds’ Yat, and is cut through a quarter of a 
nile of solid rock. At the Coppet cutting the 
operations were commenced at each end, and 
the boring parties met in the centre within an 
inch,—a creditable feat of engineering skill. At 
each end of the tunnels there is some heavy 
*pen cutting, but beyond this the groundwork 
ro been of an ordinary character. Three 
ridges, however, will span the Wye in con- 
Hexion with the line. There are four stations, 
ane the Wye Bridge, viz., Symonds’ Yat, 
= Severn and Wye Junction, or Lydbrook, and 
hea Bridge. The permanent stations are 
uilt of old red sandstone, from Tudorville. 


in Dunblane Cathedral.—While the workmen 
is cathedral were engaged in the chapter- 
bo m preparing a bed for an ancient re- 
re _ monument, they came upon a large 
= * pe 2 ft. below the surface of the floor. 
the = be it extended for some distance below 
ag ation of the cathedral. It was found 
_ : sculptured stone, about 6 ft. long and 
: moa A finely-carved cross occupies 
a: e whole of the one side of it, and the 
ae a with a variety of sculptures,—a 
pda orseback, a dog or pig, two crosses and 
ao ‘ es of different patterns. This stone 
Penal <a been placed where it was found 
p sec © building of the cathedral, more than 
<P uries and a half ago. It is unfortunately 
nN across 2 ft. from the top. 








Opening of Cleethorpes Pier. — This 
event, which has long been looked forward to 
with pleasurable interest by the inhabitants of 
the rising little watering-place, Cleethorpes, 
named the Margate of the Lincolnshire coast, 
has taken place, amidst much ceremony 
and rejoicing. The new pier, which is a light 
structure supported by iron pillars, was com- 
menced by a limited liability company in Decem- 
ber last, from designs by Messrs. J. E. & A. Dow- 
son, of London, engineers, the contractors being 
Messrs. Head, Wrightson, & Co., of Stockton- 
on-Tees. It is 400 yards in length by 20 ft. in 
width, and at the end is a platform, 120 ft. long 
by 85 ft. broad, with steps descending to the 
water for the accommodation of passengers. 

Mr. J. W. Anson, of the “ Adelphi.”— 
Mr. J. W. Anson has always shown himself 
willing, and not merely willing, but able, to help 
on any project or matter,in which the theatrical 
profession are concerned, and we are therefore 
not at all surprised to hear that a number of the 
members of the Junior Garrick Club have 
recently entertained him at a banquet, and pre- 
sented him with his portrait, painted by Mr. F. 
Sydney Muschamp, in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices in forming the club. When his successful 
labours in assisting to found the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund, the Dramatic 
Burial Necropolis Cemetery, and the Royal 
Dramatic College are also remembered, the pro- 
fession may, one of these days, even do some- 
thing more than has yet been done. 


Overcrowding in Westminster. — Mr. 
Barnard Holt, F.R.C.S., in his report to the 
Westminster District Board, says,—‘‘ During the 
month (June, 1873), I have examined the house 
of the Rev. Mr. Harford, Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, and I find it so closely abuts on the 
houses at the back, in Great Smith-street, as to 
prevent any free admission of air, and conse- 
quently I consider it especially unhealthy. Cases 
of illness are frequently occurring in the house. 
I see no other way of rendering Mr. Harford’s 
house habitable than by removing the houses in 
Smith-street, and so secure him that amount of 
ventilation which is absolutely necessary for the 
due maintenance of health.’ The report was 
referred to the Street-cleansing and Sanitary 
Committee. Rather a brave recommendation. 


Antiquarian Discovery at Lyminge, in 
Kent.—The recent discovery of the wall of a 
Roman basilica in the very ancient village of 
Lyminge is announced bya contemporary. The 
discovery is the result of excavations undertaken 
by Canon Jenkins, a well-known local antiquary. 
The wall is of great solidity, and, if possible, 
the concrete (which is compounded of lime and 
chalk) is harder and more massive than the 
stone in which it is embedded,—a circumstance 
due, no doubt, as much to its antiquity as to the 
excellence of the concrete. The site of the 
remains is a short distance from the church in 
which the Northumbrian princess, St. Ethel- 
burga, took the veil in the seventh century. 
The church itself is built on a Roman founda- 
tion. . 

Walsall: the Surveyor.—At the last quar- 
terly meeting of the Town Council a recom. 
mendation of the Finance Committee that the 
Salary of the Borough Surveyor (Mr. Boys) be 
increased from 2001. to 3001. a year, and that 
an additional assistant, or office clerk, in his 
office, be appointed, at 801. a year, was con- 
sidered. Complaint was made by a professional 
townsman, that Mr. Boys had undertaken pri- 
vate practice contrary to bis agreement, ‘‘ with- 
out first obtaining sanction ;” and that he had 
recently prepared drawings “unsolicited” by 
the committee, for the intended new wing to the 
Cottage Hospital. The surveyor, however, gave 
a very satisfactory reply, and the recommenda- 
tion was agreed to. 


Appointments.—Mr. William Batten has 
been re-elected surveyor to the Manor of Aston 
Local Board, at a salary of 250/. per annum. 
Sixty-six applicants solicited the appointment. 
Mr. Banister Fletcher has been elected 
surveyor to the Planet Building Society, in the 
room of Mr. W. W. Pocock, who lately resigned. 
There were seventy-eight candidates. 


The Joiners’ Company and Building 
Construction.— The Joiners’ Company, who 
are also carvers and ceilers, have intimated 
their intention of giving prizes for drawings 
upon building construction, wood-carving, and 
designs for ceilings, to be competed for by 
students at the several schools of art and 
colleges. 








Laying the Foundation-stone of a Family 
Chapel at Tyntesfield, near Bristol.—The 
foundation-stone of a chapel at Tyntesfield has 
been laid by Mr. W. Gibbs. Though intended 
merely for family worship, the chapel at Tyntes- 
field will be a massive and costly structure. The 
general style of the building will be the Deco. 
rated. It is to be fitted throughout with win. 
dows of stained glass, and a spire will rise from 
the roof, though not toa great height. Under- 
neath the chapel there will be a vault, intended 
to be the place of sepulture for members of the 
Gibbs family. The architect is Mr. Blomfield, 
of London; Mr. G. W. Booth, also of the 
metropolis, being the builder. 

The Whitworth Scholarships.—The fol- 
lowing are the names of the successful candi- 
dates in the competition for the Whitworth 
Scholarships for 1873, in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington :—Samuel Dixon, 
draughtsman, Manchester; Roger Atkinson, 
analytical chemist, Crewe; Joseph Amscow, 
chemist, Crewe; W. R. Bousfield, student, Cam- 
bridge; W. H. Warren, engineer, Wolverton ; 
William Barber, draughtsman, Nottingham ; 
William H. Fowler, engineer, Oldham; Thomas 
Sugden, mechanic, Oldham; Cyrus Bullock, 
millwright, Worsley, near Manchester; John 
Lockie, engineer, Glasgow. 

Wood Paving.—The portion of roadway in 
Piccadilly between Berkeley-street and Albe- 
marle-street, the paving of which is to be 
renewed, is to be covered with wood paving, to 
be leid by the Improved Wood Paving Company, 
at an estimated expense of 1,1201. The wood 
paving has been on trial for twelve months in 
the city of London, having been laid down from 
London Bridge to King William’s statue, and it 
is said there are no signs of decay, and the 
police state that they knew of no cases of 
horses falling upon it since it had been laid 
down. 

Expenses of Fortifications.—The outlay at 
Portsmouth has been 2,504,5841. Os. 5d.; at 
Plymouth, 1,489,4311. 163. 1ld.; at Pembroke, 
305,0981. 9s. 4d. ; at Portland, 362,3371. 19s. 2d. ; 
at Gravesend, 276,1561. 1s. 4d.; at Chatham, 
2'75,3981. 13s. 5d. ; at Sheerness, 338,2971. 5s. 7d.; 
at Dover, 293,525]. 14s. 10d.; and at Cork, 
150,0221. 9s. The cost of providing and fixing 
iron shields has been 324,874. 2s. 5d. ; incidental 
expenses (works), 145,7291. 7s. 2d.; experi- 
ments, 14,3931. 4s. 6d.; surveys, 23,5241. 4s. 9d. ; 
and legal and other incidental expenses, 
26,0241. 10s. 11d. 

Art-Union of London Exhibition.—As 
we have already given a list of the principal 
pictures purchased by the prizeholders in the 
Art-Union of London, we need now do nothing 
more than mention that the collection is open to 
the members and their friends in the gallery of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Pall- 
mall; and in the course. of a week from this 
time will be free tothe public without limitation. 
It includes a number of very good pictures. 

Cole Testimonial.—We are glad to hear 
that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will subscribe 
to the testimonial. The Duke of Edinburgh puts 
his name down for 251. The very day Lord 
Ripon resigned, he wrote, subscribing 251. The 
Duke of Buccleuch also sent 251. Active steps 
will cease till people return to town, when an 
important consideration will have to be settled— 
the shape the testimonial is to take. 

The Burgoyne Memorial. — The fund for 
raising a memorial, by the corps of Royal Engi. 
neers, of the late Field-Marshal Sir John Bur- 
goyne, has now nearly reached 1,8001., and the 
Burgoyne committee have determined that the 
memorial shall consist of a bronze statue of the 
Field Marshal, to be erected at the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham, probably in front 
of the new Halls of Study. 


James A. Lee’s Paper Mills Machinery 
Company.—A company has been formed for 
the purpose of acquiring the business of Mr. 
James A. Lee, until recently carried on at the 
Severn Engineering Works, Lydney, Gloucester. 
shire, and now at the new works under the same 
name at Derby. Mr. Lee has patents for im- 
provements in machinery for reducing wood-fibre 
into pulp for paper-making, and for improve. 
ments in the manufacture of paper. 

Another Millionaire Philanthropist.— 
Mr. James Baird, of Auchmedden, the Scotch 
ironmaster, has paid over to a body of trustees, 
to be called the Baird Trust, the sum of 500,000/., 
to be applied for purposes in connexion with the 
church of Scotland. 
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The Crystal Palace School of Practical 
Engineering.—The school examinations of the 
engineering branch of the Crystal Palace School 
of Art, Science, and Literature, for the Easter 
Term, commenced on the 2nd, and closed on the 
8th. The Autumn Term will commence on 
Monday, September 8th. 


The New Workhouse for Rhayader, 
Radnorshire.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Guardians of the Rhayader Union, held at their 
board-room on the 30th ult., and which was 
largely attended, Mr. Stephen W. Williams, 
county surveyor of Radnorshire, was unani- 
mously elected architect for the new workhouse. 


New Canal in the Baltic.— The Russian 
Government proposes to construct a navigable 
canal connecting St. Petersburg with Cronstadt. 
The canal will measure 20 ft. in depth, and 
therefore be navigable to large sea-going vessels. 
The cost of construction is estimated at 7,000,000 
roubles, 








TENDERS 


For detached residence in Harestone Valley, Caterham, 
Surrey. Quantities supplied by Mr, Frederick Sparrow :— 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... £1,838 0 0 
gilli seuss 1,695 9 O 
Jarratt... 1,650 0 0 








For Methodist Free Church and school, Canning-town. 
r, F. Boreham, architect :— 


PIO. scespacoeviccrennenies nan dajoos 0 0 
Ennor ...... 2,038 0 0 
Palmer......... 0 0 
RUNOOY, cer cvecivvisesciicsses Sus hbniaakoos 0 0 
Pavitt (accepted) 0 0 








For Methodist Free Church ‘and school, Grays, Essex. 
Mr, F. Boreham, architect :— 
Thompson (accepted)...........000.. £625 0 0 





For the restoration of the tower, west front, and porch 
of St. Sepulchre’s Church, Snow-hill, Mr, W, P. Griffith, 





architect. Quantities supplied :— 
LL FS ee See eaeet eecece £7,180 0 O 
BOVE, BLOUSES .sceccccccsceoncce ssveee, eG: °O 
VA ESL a ae - 6,027 0 0 
UNEIL EE SHOE oc scovsvacevssssbansevcsees 5,486 0 0 
BOOIET GE MID, Kvccersccceisorscsabseseos . 5,220 0 0 
BRUINS ssescnseecesesinies abscinsdendsusess 4,964 0 O 
Lidstone (accepted) ........... ww. df27 0 0 





For alterations and additions to malt-houses at Market 
Rasen, for Messrs, Thorpe & Sons, Mr, Charles Baily, 
architect :— 


SPMBNU cvarsivoninisesruveboumsesberk succes £1,054 0 0 
RUMDND: -nisedccssanicecescssins paneteetvene . woo Go ® 
Harrison (accepted) .......ceccc00 680 0 0 





For the erection of two cottages, near new malt-houses, 
at Louth, for Messrs, Thorpe & Sons, Mr, Chas, Baily, 
architect :— 





Hobson & Taylor........ psstevssenccseazsoay OO 
MBTIM: . sovebbueuedsuscencsetvabidsuscsvsnes 935 0 0 
eee 899 0 0 
Paddison (accepted) ........0. was Oe 0 oO 





_ For alterations and additions to residence and premises 
in Market-place and Church-street, Newark-upon-Trent, 
for Mr. Henry Weaver. Mr, Charles Baily, architect :— 
Whate, Brothers..,....... sesbovevece £1,457 0 0 
J. & W. Hill (accepted) 805 0 0 





For the erection of the Victoria Wesleyan schools, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. Mr, James N ewman, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Heal cesscuvccsetsccsenscecsscssesesoesseess LO89 0 








0 
NL NEE Se - oe 2300 0 0 
ae -. 749 0 0 
Cn, TEA . 73310 0 
Harris (accepted) .. - 686 0 0 


For alteration and additions to Infants’ and National 
schools, Chepstow. Mr. E. A, Lansdowne, architect :— 


ONES rseicscsesccscsssssecse ica vapenencens £920 0 0 
LS eens saeco . 89 0 0 
WME conicsiuscsuscesascdcasecsvcrscacscsc . ol 8 i 








For alterations and additions to villa at Llantarnam, 
renames for Mr, Cromwell, Mr, E, A. Lansdowne, 
architect :— 


oe Linton......... senvesenansan sreeeeecceesssess LOGD 0 






Thomas .,.... 
Hawkins.,, 


o 
oo 
ts 
o 
oooceo 





WV EMION os cto0sesccsnuscveccansuces cccsee 640 0 
For terrace for Mr. W. R. in 8 
Fogerty, For e, Sydenham, Mr, Jos, 

OBEET sirrsssceseesorsessessessereeeses £15,091 0 0 

Se sodedwedes . 14,655 0 0 

Bayse & UNRORIND  sensnscacs doxcei - 13,971 0 0 

UNE MONIC So seacossmeseatsrccci., a: 13,380 0 0 

WEEE, Sede sis baneascceesvecsese eves 13,201 0 0 





For additions to Raleigh Hall, Brixton, fi 
McArthur, Mr. J, Sogutr, architect :— aeons 








BUM Scutiasy sceenss suacdevessancevcesicck £854 0 0 
MINE Avalinssesestinrcssvscessaciveeaesec 87 00 
Dunsmore & Knight .......60....6006 - 765 0 0 
hel je ae 750 0 0 

MP wedebeenesncceitesssnecovsscssesds « 74310 0 





For finishing mansion, at Orpington, Kent, Mr. 
Fletcher, architect :— ; —™ ne 
Bayes & Ramage..............04 ve £3,098 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 2,989 0 0 


For alterations to the Old Hall, Rhyd Ithon, Radnor- 
shire, for Mr. W. W. Thomas Moore. Messrs, Haddon, 


architects :— 
(First Contract.) 








Coleman, Brothers ...............00. £1,800 0 0 
J 1,680 0 0 
Hurst 5.9 Ssésisstonsdusvacnansactéipextes, RIE 
Welsh & Son.. 00 
BGI. -cccest sven 0 0 








For new Board schools for Marden, Herefordshire, 
Messrs. Haddon, Brothers, architects :— 








PONONS AUON ...ccscocsvcsccscesaccsetaeee 0 'O 
ed Ee seevcscscosevecscvetecsss ate O 0 
Wels BOR, 60s. ccsccsvsorevesisenes, yaa 6-0 
PRMIABOR: ccassvscenes = 1,796 0 0 
BOWED. necsrsestsssen 1,772 0 0 
Day 1,772 0 0 
Evans 1,478 0 0 
For a pair of model cottages at Cobrey Park, near 


Ross, for Miss Stokes, 
Stone; Brothers cscs. cvcscesasssesweeses 
Bennett ........ papebbnosbeasbou 


See eeeeeeeecaseseees ed eeceesccssceces 


Messrs, Haddon, architects :— 
£398 
370 0 


oeeeeeeeeees once Mevecccnsesecsecsnce 


i) 

s 

° 
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For houses ‘on Kettering Building Company’s estate. 
Mr, R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
Dover & Son ......... “oe 
Hobson & Taylor........ 
PNCRIO BOSON en cosvectcscsecossseees 






Chapell skis gueenaaneiaaes 
SUTIN 655050 ences case coccccccccccoes 


eoooooo 





4,750 





For cottages, Toft, near Bourne, Lincolnshire, Mr, R. 
W. Johnson, architect :— 

Norman ........ senused paviecmaneee 0 0 

Hobson & Taylor,.....cccccseccssseseree 890 0 O 








For leather factory, Kettering. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
For General Works. 


architect :— 





ooooco 
oooceo 





ENGIN ccsicacencasoseciocsocsots eecsesenees: SGU 
Dig 00 Gere ERONBON; scccescoscecivesvsacsss AsO ee 
Ironwork, 
MEIN « . cneshanseronsesce dsabiceedsbeaeeeeee ee 
Tilston.....<<00 sugneeesckevinweseneavueuneess Ore a au 
APICES GOs, -cccusesesscseves scatsserenss Geo 20 
RMOURIUAD ou Siccsuacsrsoeacnssesines son Stic ee OO 
For farm premises, Whissendine, Rutland. Mr, R. W. 


Johnson, architect :— 
Halliday & Cane ....ccssscrssseovees 1,780 
Hobson & Taylor.......sccccccssoreee 1,629 
MEBUDDD 55st pescocceccncsscscsseevessesse’- S5000 
BUMNIOIG csscsuscecdessascavess stsedessses, A Leee 
BAYER: ciisueciccestvdsacbsscvensvessscecs: 1g40m 


ooooco 
ooooo 





For additional story to two warehouses, City. Mr, 
Herbert Ford, architect :— 

MOW. sicsccontvsscessoncvsecsassvesscscssecstoane OO 
Ora 5 ..ccce0sse00500 stecccece cecccceccceces 5038 0 0 


Bostle (accepted) s.r... 428 0 0 





For rebuilding two warehouses, Aldermanbury, City. 
Mr, Herbert Ford, architect :— 





Sundries, 
Arnley .sscsssssrsesserserees SE 547 cesosrseenee L201 
Boyce.......0 ssepaesisinacee onan 373 
Perry & Co. .....000 socsee 4,026 360 
Perry, Brothers....... . 3,994 333 
Browne & Robinson... 3,990 307 
Killby.....cccescooes séesvesee: -OIUE0 320 
DOWNS. ccscoccesscoscess coos 3,874 289 
Crabb (accepted) ..... Go RTOO soscccsvecse GOW 





For sundry alterations, No. 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
Portman-square, for Mr. I, Tomlinson. Messrs. D, Hay- 
lock & Son, architects :— 





Hawke & Son ........ sadesseehssrtersessteace 0 OC 
Knapp & Co...........00+ sweetesses acences BS 8 <0 
Sage & Co, (accepted) ........s0004 44815 0 





For building warehouse, No, 5, Milk-street, City, 
Messrs. Tress & Innes, architects :— 







... £5,250 0 0 

« 5,206 0 0 

coos . 5,094 0 0 

Ashley & SON, ...scccsccesvecsers covee 4,995 0 O 
seccsscee 4,800 0 0 





For four houses at Capel, Surrey, for Mr, Roffey, Mr 
F, J. Dibble, architect :— 
Weeden ... sees £1,433 10 0 





BOTT ncn cssccveswevesrteevsescbinussove . 86017 8 
Hamblin, Brothers ............. cee «9480 0 O 
BIOL scccisnaxssexs pectesdvebecasstcverss. So AO! 
BOMGUIBD  .ccccesss00 sovcceccccsesccesersee 70012 O 
CIGARS FUN, scesivececorssvenwsssssscnss eae 0 O 





For dwelling-house, London-road, Dorking, Surrey, for 
Mr, Appleby. Mr. F. J. Dibble, architect :— 
Goddard & Son ............ sovccsececes SOLD O O 
Hesselgrave ..... sccstcoveesemecstenens Gee O O 
Hamblin, Brothers............6 seveancs ORD CO 
OES SUNN: cis sescissesecesssokeorsseesnsés . 49 0 0 





For the erection of a house and shop, New Swindon, for 
Mr. 8. Smith, Messrs, Lansdown & Shopland, archi- 


ET 

iltshi 1,178 0 0 
1,176 0 0 
950 4 0 








For Wesleyan Chapel, Pewsey. Messrs, Lansdown & 
Shopland, architects :— 





Blandford & Jones wssovereee 2281 8 B 





— 

For new farm buildings and alteratio 
Farm, Lacock, Wilts, = Trustees of Hoggan geet 
Messrs. Lansdown & Shopland, architects .—- ty, 

Bromley (accepted) «0... £475 0 9 
. LL 

For the erection of new premises, Bridge.st 
friars, for Messrs, Braham & Wells, ee he ba 
architect. Quantities supplied :— ee, 








RENO: sacexsenpbssscersrsesece £10,440 
King & Gon ....cccccccss.s0000 ceereee 10,090 
Brass he ednetetness sesesee 10,087 
BURAK: vscsssectsssssesenes Saga Ree he . 10,018 
Browne & Robinson ...........408 9,981 


Berry BOO. sccccrosscsrerscvensessees 
Newman & Mann wsecscssseees 





&. 

J 

@ 

—) 
oooocoocoeco 
cocooecoocoo 


MOPEDS o.0i:5554sgheabitaebisacenesucana - 9,620 
CIOTO: Ae BOBS. csnccosescssees + 9,570 
TREC: ccscvcsosvevencasivessceess . 9,538 





For the erection of a new hop warehouse and offices 
Weston-street, Southwark, for Messrs, Samuel Barroy & 
Brother. Mr, G, Elkington, architect. Quantities sup. 






plied :— 

Browne & Robinson .... £9,449 0 0 

SONI ccavases abideedvw 9,300 0 0 
Axtord & Whillier .. 9,292 0 0 
BANGS BOD. .0s.csecsansieee 8,850 0 0 
DOWD ccissaceetoesviescsese 8,790 0 0' 
TAGS sccgecsessxceansteccaeses +. 8,679 0 0 
Gammon & Son..........006 se 8,576 0 0 
RIGGE & BOWR siiscsesscvsscicarrs sicee S008 OO 





For the erection of new showrooms, Nos, 102 to 104 
Long-acre, for Mr. Henry Heffer. Messrs, Mann & 
Sanders, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

MALNOID: -.ssascnsinacsuctivecsanscssssssnte es a0 
Hing & Son crcccccccccccsssstessssrreeee 807 0 0 





For roadwork for Vestry of St, Giles, Camberwell, 
a i— 
= gm 


eed ... ve 
Batch (accepted)........... 


Clifton-crescent :— 

UO: sc 2n0ksrbseasieessasaucosssioceseneeasseeer ee 
EON a ceceseniessepscessecesssaksuecercienges’ CMe 
TAVIS. ccsveee acgusiiusgesaevadraswetsoesounes 
Batch (accepted) seeccccrcrsesssevrres 27 10 


Chadwick-road :— 





0 
0 
0 


bo 

) 

So 
ooooe 





PIREBOUE cose sceinedsposstaugsvesousseciernsnceeeele 
Harris ..... REM <eees: 1a Oe 
BEC coccccccccsccccvccccecccccosccscoes eecceeee 


MRQRG vcsseisccsaxss ssessendeccusssenssscassese 
Batch (accepted) ..ccccccccccccssorssecee Gh O 
Earl-street :— 


So 

= 

_ 

S 
ocoooco 














PU QETIS , cascsstscesssssncscackesssseveevesnsv oe OU 
MODEL copnencasseccswrthcaedessavas dekcdiva sce ee ae 
Batch (accepted) wvccccccrrrorsersree 47 0 0 
King Arthur-street :— 
Ha rris....00. senpsassssachseceescceeee, Oe 
Reed , 117 0 0 
URSA. cccaccivevesis vevesasess . 9 00 
Batch (accepted).....cscccssssesoeree 8219 0 
Nunhead-passage :— 
WARROUS coset hscssocssicavcnnscssevosssactnceon Oe 
MADD osc oscuccasscstsvcverssveessseccsnsesaasen "OO aut oe 
Harris .. sdensatuccsccscoreasicbatiy) Or eo 
Reed ...... ae aeecenieics> GROG 
Batch (accepted) .... seesaesiye, “OOIADU 


North Cross.road :— 





MRALG. cc. coxsscashatcsnsisssuasdsaeuceessenss@eeey eee 
TRRETIG: oo casscsccitedisckcosses ieostsscaces TOS 
S “PALBONS. .cccccsossceccocssscssetescsoesssees 108 0 0 
RCW. .ca.csse Lciaegiimieeit. ee 
Batch (accepted)... 9810 0 
Nutt-street :— 
EARLS x casoseisdeasenssadecesusetbenseaeccs@e toe Aemees 
Reed ‘ 50 0 0 
Batch (accepted) 4119 0 
Philip-road :— 
AED. ccecsassisaveiedeavaasoonsasventensrvs@elee 
FTLALTIS... .cccccccsccccesoscccccescescsecnse . 99 





Ree . 
Batch (accepted) ..sssseeeeeerereee 


© 

or 
ooocococo 
Soooso 





For two sewage tanks, Southborough :— 
Bloomfleld..,....ccescsecosssssassessovnes 700 
Potter (accepted) weer sco Ge 


0 
0 
BE cmmmavcnnmnnes a= 





oO 





ee Dbberer, 
For rebuilding No. 38, Poultry. Mr. B. Ta Mo 
architect. Quantities by Messrs, Franklin & — 
Larke ssseee £3,944 0 

Tarrett..r.ccee Fenebesssnueciins 3,850 
Cooke & Green ssesseeeee Seo 
Pritchard ........000 — 
Brass .ecccccccceee 3, 35 
Killby eeeeeereceeeceeeeee eeeeneeeeeeceee 3,62 

Browne & Robinson vcs 3, 
A. E. Robinson .esssssesseereseeeeeeees 
Downs & CO.  cecseseoserseeesereeers 
Perry, Brothers .....scesseeesesees . 
Merritt & Ashby .........- seinenuanss 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i : jcence is 
KNicholi Filius (for making out bills of artificers re per “ 5 
not required. For valuations of property it is). —C. =e 
J.B. B.—T. &L—-L & 8.—J. A—F, & B.—F. J. a a al, B- 
C. H. W.—C. D.—F. C.—A. & C. H.—J. 0.—A. "3 t L_T.P- 
8. W. W.—B. B.—G. MeW.—J. F.—J. N.-L. I.— 
L. A—J. K.—T. T.—E. B. F.—W. P. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books 
addresses. - 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., _ accom for 
by the name and address of the sender, 00 


publication. oat? 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 


and givi 





Barrett (accepted) .......svrcccceere LOLk O O 


publie meetings, rests of course with the authors. 
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ss _ 
ATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this class are inserted J ONDOR and COUNTY BANKING 
gute following rate, viz. -— COMPANY.—Established 1836, 
gix lines (about fifty words) or under ......+... 28, 6d, Subscribed Capital, 3,000,007. in 60,000 Shares of 507. each. 


Each additional line (about ten words) ....+...+. Os. 6d. 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. 


am 

Publisher cannot be responsible for TEstI- 
yoxtaLs left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. : 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

a 

Path and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality —RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
(ost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
99, Charing-cross, S.W., with accuracy and 
puctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 

ed, or Lithographed.-~ [Apvr. ] 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box GROUND, CorsHam Down, 
FasteicH Down, ComsBe Down, 
AND StToKE GROUND. 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depot, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ ADvr. ] 



































(aa GES PATENT HINGES. 
Manufacturers, 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 
Borough Road, London, S.E. 


Illustrated Sheet on application, 











ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING, — 
Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can haave 
S§ET of MODELS for BUILDER’S BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Ad 
Mr. J. H, JONES, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


Iss BRADDON’'S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
In 3 vols. at all Libraries. 
TRANGERS and PILGRIMS. 
A Novel. 
“Miss Braddon’s new novel is the best piece of work that sbe has 
yet done.”"—Atheneum, July 26. 














TO ARCHITECTS, 


Now published, : 
A READY-CALCULATED TABLE of 


RIVETED GIRDERS, with Sections drawn and figured for 
Loads of 5 to 200 tons, on spans of 8 feet to 30 feet. Adapted for 320 
Tequirements, Price, on sheet, 20 inches by 15 inches, 3s. 6d, post 
free ; mounted on cardboard, 5s. per rail free. 
Apply to the Author, ARCHIBALD D, DAWNAY, A.I.C.E. 
No. 25, Walbrook, London. 


Cloth Boards, 3s, 6d. limp cloth (Weale’s Series), 33. (postage 3d.). 
ANDBOOK of the TELEGRAPH, being 


4 Manual of Telegraphy, Telegraph Clerks’ Remembrancer, 
= Guide to Candidates for Employment in the Telegraph Service. 
ourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
a _. By R. BOND. 
— Illustratioris, with Questions on Electricity and Practical 
elegraphy, for the Use of Students. By W. McGREGOR. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 











Published under the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Ink s Patron of the Order. 
1 Imperial Octavo, bound in gilt cloth richly ornamented, 


F{8tory of ‘the LODGE of EDIN- 


BURGH (MARY’S CHAPEL), No. 1. Embracing an 
count of the Rise and Progress of Freemasonry in Scotland. . 
With ¢ _ By DAVID MURRAY LYON. 
gen canny cin facsimiles of ancient statutes, minujes of various 
Of tixty wand orders, &c, and authentic portraits and autographs 
Witt Craftsmen of the past and present time. 
AM BLACKWOOD & SON 8, Edinburgh and London. 


(Sec 


WANED, the ADDRESS of a WIND- 


NGINE MANUFACTURER, the Ad being i 
Want of one.—Appl i } une TE Marlborough & 
; ply to E. H. G. s 
Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, tine prey 


()FFICES TO BE LET, in the best part of 
App! 














the Strand, suitable f i ici 
‘ . or an Architect, Land Agent, or Solicitor. 
Stra) Wie FAREBROTHER, LYE, & CO. 8, Lancaster-place, 


W.C. 
VALUABLE and important CORNER 


SITE, containi i 

ie , aining over 2,000 superficial feet, situate near the 
parva Market, TO BE LET, on Building Lease, for 80 years. —For 
Charterhouse > y to Mr. WILLIAM HOWARD ROBINSON , of 18, 
Porch, Sie” a ged or Mr. WILLIAM FOWLER, of the Church- 
at th “hill, where plans showing an improved line of frontage 


LUMSTEAD.—TO BE SOLD, a com- 


Manding Co 
about hal ig Corner Plot of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, of 
Tecently he acre, possessing frontage to two roads. The houses 
mare on adjoining land are all well tenanted. Good sand and 
€ssrs. HARDS & VAUGHAN » 62, Moorgate-street, E.C. 











WAY CONTRA 
Ci ~ CTORS, and OTHERS.—' 
MaGigigtemine STADLING Suits THERE 0 BE LED 
an Builder, Sawmills, oaks COTTAGES, &c. ; also suitable for 


jr at 27, Bow-lane, Cannufactory.—Apply, 133, Old-street, 


[°,YAN PROPRIETORS, CARMEN, 
Dear 
8T. 


on-street, City (second floor), 





Paid up Capital, 1,196,8807. ; Instalments Unpaid, 3,1207.—1,200,0002. 
ames Fund (Paid up), 598,4407. ; Instalments Unpaid, 1,560%.— 


DIRECTORS. 
Nathaniel Alexander, esq. Edwd. Harbord Lushington, esq 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, esq. James Morley, esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, esq. William Nicol, esq. 
Frederick Francis, esq. Abraham H. Phillpotts, esq. 
Frederick Harrison, esq. James Duncan Thomson, esq. 
William Champion Jones, esq. Frederick Youle, esq, 

JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS, 
William McKewan, esq. and Whitbread Tomson, esq. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR.—W. J. Norfolk, esq. 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT.—James Gray, esq. 


SECRETARY.—George Gough, esq. 
Head Office—21, Lombard-street. 


MANAGER.— Whitbread Tomson, esq. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER.—William Howard, esq. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors, 
held on Thursday, the 7th August. 1873, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street Station, the following Report for the half-year ending 
the 30th June, 1873, was read by the Secretary. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq. in the Chair. 


The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the balance-sheet of 
the Bank for the half-year ending the 30th June last, have the satis- 
faction to report that, after paying interest to customers and all 
charges, allowing for rebate and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to 109,4617, 98. 5d. This sum 
added to 14,9362. 8s. 0d. brought forward from the last account, and 
5417. 133, 4d. reserved to meet interest accrued on new shares, pro- 
duces a total of 124,9397. 10s. 94. They have declared the usual 
Dividend of 6 per cent. with a bonus of 4 per cent. for the half-year, 
free of income-tax, being at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, which 
will absorb 100,0007. and Jeave 4,7507. to meet the interest accrued on 
the new shares from the respective dates of payment to the 30th 
June last, and 20,1897, 10s. 9d. to be carried forward to profit and loss 
new account. 

The shareholders having, at the meeting in August last, decided to 
issue the remainder of the shares created in 1866, the Directors, in 
view of the continued increase in the business of the Bank, and of 
the desirability of preserving a proper relation between its capital 
and the amount of such business, will ask the shareholdors tu pass 
the resolution of which notice has been given, authorising the 
creation of 15,000 additional shares, such shares to be issued at such 
times and on such terms as may be determined at some future annual 
or half-yearly meeting. 

The Directors will further propose the second resolution contained 
in the notice, that the Bank be registered under ‘‘The Companies 
Act, 1862,” as an unlimited company ; this registration, while it will 
not affect the principle of unlimited liability of shareholders, or 
involve any alteration in the Deed of Settlement of the Bank, will 
have the effect, under the terms of the Act referred to, of limiting the 
duration of liability of shareholders ceasing to be such to one year, 
instead of to three years as at present, and will also give to the Bank 
the advantages of a corporate body with a common seal. 

If these resolutions be adopted, they will require to be confirmed 
by an Extraordinary Meeting, which will be called for the purpose 
on Thursday, 21st instant, of which due notice will be given. This 
Extraordinary Meeting will be only of a formal character, and no 
other business can be transacted at it. 

The Dividend and Bonus, together 27, per share, free of income- 
tax, will be payable at the Head Otfice, or at any of the Branches, 
on or after Monday, the 18th inst. 

The Directors have to remind the Proprietors that the Scrip Cer- 
tificates should be left for payment of the interest and for Kegistra- 
tion five clear days before the 19th instant. 


BALANCE SHEET 
of og London and County Banking Company, June 30, 1873, 
r. 


To capital ccsccocccccscccccccece €1,900,000 0 0 
Instalments unpaid .......seee6 3,120 0 0 
£1,196,880 0 0 
To reserve fund coccecccceccecce £600,000 0 0 
Instalinents unpaid ....eeseeeee 1,560 0 0 


598,440 0 0 
To amount due by Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, &. ......60. - £17,821,279 0 0 
To liabilities on acceptances, 
covered by securities .....seees 3,114,954 17 6 
—_——_——_-——_ 20,936,283 18 3 
To profit and loss balance brought 


from last account ........ sees 14,936 8 0 
To reserve to meet interest ac- 
crued on new shareS.......+..- 54113 4 


To gross profit for the half-year, 
after making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, Viz...eeeeee 391,756 310 

—_——- 407,234 5 2 


£23,138,788 3 5 


Cr, 

By cash on hand at Head Office 
and Branches,and with Bank 
of England evcccccccccccs 

By cash placed at cail and at 
notice, covered by securities .. 


£2,316,542 14 2 


2,878,601 5 1 
—————_ £5,195,143 19 3 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and Guaranteed 
Btocks oocccccece Geecssseee eoee £1,647,498 11 9 
By other stocks and securities .. 109,549 1 2 
1,757,047 12 11 
By discounted bills and advances 
customers iz town and country £12,571,690 14 11 
By liabilities of customers for 
drafts accepted by the Bank (as 


POF CUMEEA) 2. ccccccocceccscce 3,114,954 17 6 














- 15,686,645 12 5 
By freehold premises in Lombard-street and Nicho- 
las-lane ; freehold and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings ..........5 277,037 9 5 
By interest paid to customers ......cccesecececees 101,125 11 10 
By salaries and all other expenses at Head Office 
aud branches, including income-tax on profits 
GUL GRIREY co cccceciccécccecvcnescscnes eeeccces 121,787 17 7 
£23,138,788 3 5 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers, as above .....seeeeeee+ £101,125 11 10 


TO GUVOMEED: cececvce Ce cceseccecescoee cesecccecccecce Ea ae 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to new account....  ~59,381 5 0 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for half-year ........ee.e0e 60,000 0 0 
To bonus of 4 per cent. ......ee.ceeeeee cecccccce coves 40,000 0 0 
To reserve to meet interest accrued on new shares.... 4,750 0 0 
To balance carried forward ....escccccsecessecceecers 20,189 10 9 

£407,234 5 2% 


Cr. nticietclics 
By balance brought forward from last account........ £14,936 8 0 
By reserved to meet interest accrued on new shares to 


3lst December last ......... eesebenues cocevacvevese 54113 4 
By gross profit for the half-year, after making pre- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts.....sssesseseseee 391,756 3 10 
£407,234 5 2 
We the undersigned have examined the foregoing balance-sheet, and 
have found the same to be correct. (Signed 
WM. JARDINE, : 
WILLIAM NORMAN, fAuditors. 
RICHAKD H. SWALNE, 


London and County Bank, July 31, 1873. 

The foregoing Report having been read, by the Secretary, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the 

e of the Shareholders. 
“2 That the capital of this Company be increased by the creation of 
15,000 Shares of 502. each, and that such Shares be issued at such 
times and on such terms as may be determined by any future Annual 
General or Half-yearly Meeting of the Proprietors of Shares in the 
capital of the Company. Rae denitieatie 
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Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the 
affairs of the Company. 
(Signed) FREDERICK FRANCIS, Chairman. 
The Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was proposed and unani- 
mously resolved— 
5. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
Frederick Francis, esq. for his able and courteous conduct in the 


r. 

(Signed) WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Deputy Chairman, 
Extracted from the Minutes. 

(Signed) GEORGE GOUGH, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 


4 COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND on 
the Capital of the Company at the rate of Six per Cent. for the Half- 
year ending 30th June, 1873, with a Bonus of Four per Cent. will be 
PAID to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard- 
street, or at any of the Company’s Branch Banks, on and after 
MONDAY, the 18th instant.—By order of the Board, 

W. McKEWAN, Joint General: 
WHITBREAD TOMSON,S Managers, 
No, 21, Lombard-street, 8th August, 1873. 


HE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, has 


COMMENCED BUSINESS 
At its Offices, Pall-mall East, and 124, Cannon-street, E.C. 
The Guarantee Fund of 100,0007. Consols has been invested in the 
names ef the following 
TRUSTEES: 


Robert Dalglish, esq. M.P. Samuel Morley, esq. M.P. 

Cuthbert E. Ellison, esq. J.P. W. H. Smith, esq. M.P. 

The cheques of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and uni- 
versally applicable method of paying and transmitting small amounts 
of 102. and under. 

Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount 
for which it can be filled up, but the maximum amount must be 
previously deposited, and thus no account can be overdrawn. All 
cheques are , and payable only to order. 

The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, costing 1s, being 10d. 
Government duty, and 2d. Bank commission. 

Applications for Cheques to be made at the Offices as above or at 
any of the following Bankers, where the funds of the Cheque Bank 
will be deposited :— 

The Bank of England Alexanders, Cunliffes, & Co. 
The Western Branch of the Bank | National Bank of Scotland. 

of England, Burlington-gardens, | Alliance Bank, Limited. 

Bond-street. Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & Co. 
Glyn, Mills, & Co. Herries, Farquhar, & Ca 
Williams, Deacon, & Co. R. Twining & Co. 

National Provincial Bank of Eng- | City Bank. 

land. Union Bank of Scotland. 

Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, & Co. | Manchester and Salford Bank. 
Consolidated Bank, Limited. Manchester and County Bank. 


By order,— 
8S. J. NICOLLE, Secretary and Accountant. 
Pall-mall East, 8.W. 11th August, 1873. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1863. 
No.1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Capital, 1,600,0003. Paid up and invested, 700,0002. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


OSS of LIFE or LIMB, with the conse- 
d quent Loss of Time and Money, caused by Accidents of all kinds, 
provided for by a Policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY.—An Annual Payment of 32. to 62. 5s. insures 
1,0002. at death, or an allowance at the rate of 6. per week for injury. 
725,0007, have been paid as Compensation, one out of every Twelve 
Annual Policyholders becoming a claimant each year, 
No. 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
e,e e 
AVE YOUR MONEY by Depositing it 
in the FRIENDS of LABOUR BUILDING SOCIETY and 
DEPOSIT BANK. Interest, 5 per cent. per annum, Cheque-books 
supplied to tradesmen and others. 

Weekly Subscription to the Building Society, 1s. per share, payable 
monthly. Completed shares, 50/. paid in one sum. Half-shares, 252. 
paid in one sum. 

Three appropriations will be made on THURSDAY Evening, 
AUGUST 2ist, at EIGHT o'clock. The repayments can be spread 
over fifteen years. 

Prospectuses and every information can be obtained daily at the 
Society's Offices, 

No. 6, WARWICK-COURT, HIGH HOLBORN. 
JABEZ PODZUS, Secretary. 




















TILISATION of SEWAGE and PURI- 


FICATION of STREAMS.—The GENERAL SEWAGE and 
MANURE COMPANY, LIMITED, is prepared to NEGOTIATE with 
the Authorities of Towns for the TREATMENT and DISPOSAL of 


the SEWAGE of their DISTRICTS.—By order, 
Cc. R. GIBB, Secretary. 
No. 1, Crown-buildings, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C 


Al . . 
'N,HE NEW GAS COMPANY (Limited). 
' The Directors of the above Company are ready to receive 
APPLICATIONS from Owners of existing Gasworks, as well as from 
others erecting, or about to erect, new works, and to grant Licences 
for the use of the PATENTS.—Apply to the Secretary, No. 22, 
Walbrook, E.C. 


HE PATENT LIGNO-MINERAL 


PAVING COMPANY, LIMITED, is now prepared to enter 
into CONTRACTS for PAVING generally. This system is particu 
larly suitable for stables, courtyards, &c.—For further particulars, 
prices, &c. apply at the Offices of the Company, 8, Great Winchester- 
street Buildings, London, E.C. 


P = BuScsPuin Seta, ¥ 2S 
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Artistically PREPARED, 
RED, or ETCHED, 
for Competitions or Exhibition. 
DESIGNS and WORKING DRAWINGS. 
Terms Moderate.—Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
LANS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 


SPECIFICATIONS, &c. accurately and expeditiously prepared. 
Surveying, measuring up work, &c. Terms moderate.—Address 
ARCHITECT, care of Mr. Forge, Stationer, 400, Euston-road, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner. OUTLINES COLOURED in first-rate style. PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly and effectively drawn, and etched, or tinted. TERMS MODE- 
RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS.J 


RAWINGS made from Rough Sketches, 

Specifications and Estimates Prepared, Quantities Priced ; also 
Tracing, Copying, and assistance generally, in the best style, by the 
Advertisers, on moderate terms.—Address, 524, Office of ‘The 
Builder.” 


ILLIAM READ, 437, Brixton-road, 
GRAINER, MARBLER, and DECORATIVE ARTIST. 
Prize Medals awarded, 1851, 1862, 1870. 
Graining, Marbling, and Decorative Work undertaken and promptly 
executed, in Towr or country, on most moderate terms. Specimens 
at the Crystal Palace, near the High-level Station. 


HARLTON & MARTIN, 


MARYLAND POINT, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
CONTRACTORS for PAINTING, STAINING, DECORATING, 
RENOVATING, &c. Churches, Chapels, Halls, Offices, bers, and 
all kinds of Public, and other Buildings in Town and Country. 























3. That this Company be reg as an pany 
under the provisions of ‘‘The Companies Act, 1862,” and that the 
Directors be, and they are hereby authorised and required to do all 


ro ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


&e, to J. P. 26, Bloom- 





acts necessary for effecting such registration. 





4. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board 


WANTED, a small BUSINESS, or PARTNERSHIP, in Town 
or country.—Lowest price for fixtures, goodwill, 
field-terrace, Lower Broughton, Manchester. ; 


ee 


eee 
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ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT, for- 


merly pupil of a leading mover in the Gothic Revival, wishes 
to meet with a Gentleman, established in practice, with a view to 
PARTNERSHIP ; or would be willing to assist in managing a 
business, to which he would ultimately succeed. London or country 
Address, 272, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP. — A Monumental and 


general MASON, infone of thej]Midland Counties, requires a 
PARTNER, with a few hundred pounds, who is well versed in orna-. 
mental stone work in all its details. To a young man with energy 
and ability this is a most favourable opportunity.—Address, LAPIS, 
No. 9, Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The Office 


of SUPERINTENDENT of the WORKSHOP being now 
VACANT, the Council are ready to receive APPLICATIONS from 
candidates who are between the ages of 25and 40. All candidates 
must be acquainted with the various branches of builders’ and engi- 
neers’ work, must be qualified to give practical instruction to students 
in these subjects, and must be competent to superintend the repairs 
and additions both external and internal which may from time to 
time be required at the College. A superior knowledge of carpentry 
is of the first importance.—For further particulars, apply personally, 
= by postage-card to prevent delay, to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 

ecretary. 


IDMOUTH LOCAL BOARD— 
K DISTRICT of SIDMOUTH.—SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES, and COLLECTOR.—The Sidmouth Local Board are 
dlesirous of receiving APPLICATIONS from Persons willing to 
undertake the combined duties of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES, and COLLECTOR for the above district, comprising 
an area of about 1,600 acres, and a population of 3,360. The salary 
will be 80%. per annum, payable quarterly. The person appointed 
will be required to live in the district, to devote the whole of his 
time to his office, and to discharge the duties of an Inspector of 
Nuisances as prescribed by the Sanitary Acts and the orders and 
regulations of the Local Government Board. Applications in the 
handwriting of the Candidates, stating age, past and present occupa- 
tion, and qualifications, together with testimonials of a recent date 
as to character and ability, to be sent to me on or before the Ist day 
of SEPTEMBER next. 

J. GEORGE G. RADFORD, Clerk to Sidmouth Local Board. 

Sidmouth, August 13th, 1873. 


ANTED, BUILDER'S CLERK, to 

assist generally in and out of the Office.—Apply, by letter 

only, with particulars and references, to R. B. care of Mr. Stanley, 
No. 113, London-wall, E.C. 

















ANTED, by a Builder and Contractor in 


\ \ the Country, a thoroughly competent CLERK. State age, 
reference, and salary.—Address, W. MARTIN, Commercial-chambers, 
No. 96, High-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


ANTED, in a London Builder’s Office, a 


first-class CLERK, who can take the management where two 
others are kept. Must be well up in estimating and quantities, and 
produce good references.—Address, 517, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, ina DECORATOR’S OFFICE, 


at the West-end, a young Man, not more than 25 years of 

ge,as CLERK. Une with some knowledge of house agency would 

be preferred.—Address, with all particulars, to 519, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, in an Engineer’s Office in the 
North of England, a Person to act as ACCOUNTANT and 
CORRESPONDING CLERK. He must be able to write short-hand. 
One having some acquaintance with the routine of an engineer's or 
surveyor's office preferred.—Apply, stating age, previous occupation, 
and et required, to ENGINEER, Post-office, Bridlington Quay, 
near Hull. 

















TO SURVEYOR'S ASSISTANTS. 
A NTED, immediately, a good 
DRAUGHTSMAN, well accustomed to the work of survey- 
ing, levelling, and preparing plans for sewerage work, paving, and 
street improvements, Salary, 24 guineas per week —Applications on 
er before the 25th instant, by letter, stating age, with testimonials, 
endorsed ‘* Application for Draughtsman,” to be addressed to Messrs. 
RADCLIFFE & LAYTON, Clerks to the Local Board of West Derby, 
county of Lancaster: Public Office, Stoneycroft, Green-lane, West 


Derby. 
AJ ANTED, in a Contractor’s Office, a 


DRAUGHTSMAN, correct in taking out quantities for con- 
version of material, to prepare working drawings, to assist with the 
books, and to be generally useful in the office. To one who has had 
considerable experience, and is thoroughly capable of carrying out 
the requirements of the Advertiser (none other need apply) a liberal 
salary will be given.—Address, by letter, stating age, experience, 
qualifications, and salary required, to F. V. 9, Victoria-chambers, 
Victoria-street, 8.W. 


\ ANTED, a _ first-class OUT - DOOR 


FOREMAN. References will be required.—Apply, 192, 
Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


\ ANTED, a practical WORKING SHOP- 


FOREMAN of JOINERS. Knowledge of machinery indis- 
mn ila stating terms, to J. FOSTER, Builder, Normanton, 
Yorkshire, 


~ = ° ° 
\ ANTED, by a Builder and Contractor in 
the country, a GENERAL FOREMAN. Must thoroughly 
understand estimating for carpentry, masonry, and brickwork, take 
off quantities, and measure up. None but first-class practical men 
need apply. State age, reference, and salary.—Address, W. MARTIN, 
Commercial Chambers, 96, High-street, Stockton-on-Tees, 


\ ANTED, a good FOREMAN of 

CABINETMAKERS. He must be a thoroughly practical 
and experienced man, conversant with the management of a factory 
aud all its details. —Apply, by letter only, addressed to W. B. care of 
Messrs. Banting, 27, St. James’s-street. 


ANTED, immediately, a first-class SHOP 
FOREMAN of JOINERS, by a large London Builder. Must 
be energetic, thoroughly versed, and have good command of a large 
number of men, and used to machinery.—Address, with full par- 
ticulars and wages required, 488, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
TO GENERAL FOREMEN. 


\ ANTED, an energetic MAN for the 

ERECIION of a MANSION, near London.—Address, stating 

a — of last employer, and salary required, to 515, Office of ‘*‘ The 
uilder. 























TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, 


ANTED, a middle-aged experienced 


. MAN, to Take the Management of a Joiner’s Shop and Timber 
Yard in a country town. He must be fully competent to set out and 
superintend all kinds of work. One preferred who has filled a similar 
situation before.—Apply by letter, stating age, wages expected, if 
married or single, and giving references as to character and ability, 
to A. Z. Post-office, Oswestry. 


ANTED, a young Man, Joiner by trade, 
used to the bench. From the country preferred. A con- 


stancy for a suitable man.—Address, J. and H. 5, York- - 
road, Mile-end-road, E, esas 





ANTED, now and permanently, an 
accomplished ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT.—Address, 
A. B. Messrs. Dale & Son, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 


—— 


ANTED, by a JUNIOR or GENERAy 


CLERK, a SITUATION in an Architect 2 
Office. Country preferred.—Address, 230, Office of “ The Barrera 





ANTED, in the Office of a Builder and 
Contractor, a thoroughly efficient BOOK-KEEPER.— Apply, 
by letter only, stating full particulars, to W. WIGMORE, Bradfield 
House, Walham-green, 8.W. 
TO HYDRAULIC WORKMEN. 
ANTED, a Person thoroughly conversant 


with the LAYING of WATER-SERVICE MAINS, VALVES, 
and FITTINGS, to take CHARGE of NEW WORKS.—Apply to Mr. 
BLOOMER, Heeley, near Sheffield. 
TO JOINERS. 
ANTED, first-class WORKMEN. Con- 
stant Employment for steady men. Those accustomed to 
church-work in oak preferred. Applications by letter from the 
country will be attended to. Wages, 9d. per hour.—FARMER & 
BRINDLEY, 67, Westminster Bridge-road, London, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS’ BOOKKEEPERS. 


ANTED, near London, an experienced 

MAN, who has had good experience in a BUILDER'S Office. 

State age, lowest salary required, term of last or present engagement, 

and name of employer. Toa suitable person the appointment would 

be likely to be permanent.—Address, in strict confidence, to 472, Office 
of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in a Builder and Contractor’s 
Establishment, a young Man, to take charge of the IRON- 
MONGERY STORES. One that can write a good hand and has been 
used to the business indispensable.—Apply, with references, and 
stating salary required, to J. P. care of Mr. Morriss, Bookseller and 
Stationer, Camberwell-green, 8.E. 


W ANTED, an experienced, steady Man, as 

PLUMRER and GASFITTER, to fill up his time at Painting 
and Glazing, when required. Constancy toa suitable man.—Address, 
Mr. EVANS, Plumber, Gasfitter, &c. Eltham, Kent. 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a com- 

petent BOOKKEEPER, at one of the outports. Highest refer- 

ences required.—Address, A. B. care of A. H. Bailey & Co. 3, Royal 
Exchange-buildings. 


O CLERKS.—WANTED, a JUNIOR, 


in a Manufacturing Ironmonger's and Hot-water Engineer’s. 
Good writing and correct at figures, with a knowledge of mechanical 
drawing to scale indispensable.—Address, HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 
187, 189, Union-street, Borough, 8. E. 


























LERK of WORKS WANTED. Salary 

2l. 10s. per week. Same hours as the workmen.—Address, 

with full particulars, to HOUSEKEEPER, 22, Southampton-build- 
ings, W.C. 


LERK WANTED. — One used to the 


J Manufacturing Ironmongery, Range, and Hot-water trade. 
Write, stating age, salary, and reference, to J. B. 38, Museum-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.. 


(\LERK WANTED, in a Builder's Office. 


J One with a practical knowledge of the trade preferred.— 
Address, stating age, salary required, and references, to 483, Office of 


“The Builder.” 
UILDER’S CLERK WANTED.—Must 


; be well up in prime cost, and the general routine of a 
Builder's Office. State age and salary required.—Address, 567, Office 
of ‘* The Builder.” 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, ~~ 


W ANTED, by an experienced CLERK 
of WORKS, a SITUATION. One who is thoroughi: 
petent to superintend any class of buildings, measure up, and ated 
works, keep o — &e. R.. a AE to the country = 

testimonials and references.—. ress, J. D. 42, Gillingham 
Pimlico, 8. W. : ham street, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, by a careful DRAUGHTs. 
MAN, of seven years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT jn 

near London. Well ve in design, details, perspective, and hag 

struction ; also capable of taking out quantities, &. For testim, 4 

nials and terms, address, No. 421, Office of ‘ The Builder.” . 


SS.) 

W ANTED, by a first-class ARCHITEC 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, an ENGAGEMENT, Two 

Three Days weekly, in a London Office, at a moderate salary. 

Address, G. 13, High-street, Putney. 


\ ANTED, by a first-class ASSISTANT 

an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Is 8 good 
designer and draugh » and can make aad colour Perspectives, 
write specifications, &c. Several years in the Profession. —Address, 
No. 571, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a good GENERAL 

ASSISTANT, a SITUATION in an Architect's or Surveyor's 
Office. Is well up in detail, constructiou, quantiti c. Ref 
given.—Address, 763, No. 22, Percy-circus, Pentonville, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a you 
Man, a JOINER. Wages not so much an object as 
work.—Address, T. B. 20a, Pudding-lane, E.C. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect. 


able young Man, of many years’ experience. Can trace 
neatly and colour, copy specificati ities, and make him. 


























and q 
self generally useful in a builder's or architect's office.—Address, 
W. G. 22, Lucretia-road, Lower Kennington-lane, 8. 

TO LIME, CEMENT, AND STONE MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as WHARF 

CLERK, by a Man aged 30. Twelve years’ experience; five 

i .— _ situation.—Address, J. L. 25, North-street, Cambridge. 
eath, N.E. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, as Improver, 

in an Architect’s Office. Good draughtsman, perspective, 
and fairly up in design and detail. Salary moderate.—Address |W. R 
No. 200, Post-office, Tisbury, Salisbury, Wilts. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


as al 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 
practical PLUMBER. Baih and hot-water work. Can turn 
his hand if required. Good reference.—Address, W. G. 17, Lancing: 
street, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 
enced CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT. Can make 
designs, working drawings, take out quantities, estimates, ironwork, 
details, and calculation of strains, surveying, and levelling.—-Address, 
H. B. W. care of Mr. Coleman, Stationer, High-street, Wandsworth, 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, or JOB, bya 

young Man, a thorough PLUMBER in all its branches. No 

objection to turn his hand to zinework or gasfitting.—Address, H, J. 
No. 4, Hyde villas, Bridge-road, Battersea. 





























LEXANDER GIBBS, STAINED- 

GLASS WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, W.C.—WANTED, a 

first-class FIGURE-PAINTER for STAINED GLASS.—Apply as 
above. 





TO ART STUDENTS, 


VACANCY exists in an Artistic 
Decorator’s Establishment, for an ARTICLED PUPIL, as 
DESIGNER and COLOURIST. Only those gifted in drawing 
= with.—Apply, stating particulars, No, 489, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, 


an ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Five years’ 
experience, Good references.—Address, No. 525, Office of “The 


Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 
MENT as PAINTER and GRAINER, Good references. 
Yown or country.—Address, H. W. 9, Pulteney-street, Barnsbury- 
road, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
;\ r 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
practical Man, as CLERK of WORKS, or Managing FORE- 
MAN. Thoroughly acquainted with all branches of the building 
trade, and a good draughtsman and measurer. Well up in quantities 
and estimating.— Address, A. E. 61, Denmark-road, Camberwell. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to contract drawings and 
perspectives.—Address, H. A. 17, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 

a thoroughly competent GENERAL ASSISTANT, of a 

comprehensive and first-class experience, which suits him to all 

classes and styles of architectural assistance, to design and otherwise. 
Address, C. B. A. Post-office, Tow Law, near Darlington. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
Al yi vl Y ~ 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 

an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, in London. Temporary or 

permanent. Terms moderate. First-class references, — Address, 

M. W. 10, Clalcot-terrace, Regent’s Park-road, N.W. 


\TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN to a BUILDER. Can give first- 
class testimonials. Town or country.—Address, Mr. F, 3, Park-place, 














ANTED, by the Advertiser, a JOINER, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or JOB FOREMAN. Six 

years’ unexceptionable reference from last employer, a large London 
firm. No objection to country.—Address, W. C. 8A, Bristow-street, 
New North-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &e, 


W ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND,—Address, 
J. J. 63, Waverley-road, Harrow road, Paddington. W. 


TO MONUMENTAL MASUNS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as LETTER CUTTER, to fill up his time at masons 
work.—Address, T. S. Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. : 
ANTED, by a young Man, aged 23, 
from the country, a JOB or SITUATION as rive. Is 
well up in all its branches, and willing to fill up time at gasfit “ 
painting, &c. Town or country.—Address, E. B. 46, Bayham-stree 
Camden Town, N.W. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 9 
ANTED, by a young Man, aged 21, a 
SITUATION as CLERK or TIMEKEEPER. ? Good yor 
and arithmetician. Excellent character from last situation ( 
tor’s).—Address, E. C. 45, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, 8. E. 


———t 




















Grove-road, Bow. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, having had thorough practical ex- 

perience in the building business, —Address, J. E, No. 8, Penn-street, 


Bridport-place, Hoxton. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL OUTDOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter and joiner 
by trade. Good references from last employer.—Address, No. 533, 


Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take Charge of a Job. In 
town p referred. Joiner by trade. Thoroughly up in all branches of 
the bu ilding trade.—Address, 546, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Twenty-five years’ experience 
of first-class work. Now finishing a large job in Town. No objection 
to piecework.—Address, W. E. D. No. 7, Bark-place, Bayswater. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by the 


Advertiser. Is a neat and expeditious draughtsman, under- 
stands field and house surveying. Can prepare drawings from rough 
sketches, &c.—Address, 8. 9, Fairbank-street, East-road, City-road. 


























O PLUMBERS, &c 


T : 
W ANIED, a THREE-BRANCH or 


: JOBBING HAND, at once. He must be a good Plumber, 
experienced, steady, and attentive to work. Permanency to a suitable 
hand.—Apply, Mr. BATES, Builder, Stevenage. 





O BUILDERS. 


e 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
BUILDER'S CLERK. Well up in all the duties of the 
office, can take out quantities, and measure up work in all branches. 
Salary moderate.— Address, S. M. 11, Bath-grove, Hackney-road. 





ANTED, a steady and energetic young 
MAN, ina Builder's Office. Must be able to trace plans, 
abstract and bill from workmen's sheets.—Apply, giving full par- 
ticulars as to age, salary required, and references, to WALTER & 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS or MANAGING FOREMAN. Well up 

in drawings, constructing, and setting out brickwork, and other 
branches. Aged 37. Highest references, Carpenter.—Address, 





HENSMAN, Builders and Contractors, Horncastle, ] 





W. T. C. 7, Dartmoor-street, Kensington, 





ANTED, by a young Man, aged 23, @ 
SITUATION in a Builder or Contractor's Office, phe 
Assistant Clerk of Works. Can prepare working drawings, jst in 
good knowledge of joiners’ work and details, and could assis 
measuring up work.—Address, 537, Otlice of “* The Builder. 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


TANTED, by a young Man, aged 34, a 

/ SITUATION in the English Timber Trade. ™~ oan 
knowledge of buying, selling, aud converting. Good = - waneth 
no objection to the country.—Address, X. Y. 94, Cambridg' 


Hackney-road, E. ee 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
Man, 2 


ANTED, by a steady young nee. 
good Plumber, a Constant PLACE as PLU — pot if 
BRANCH HAND. Is well up in all its branches. *G« ford, Hants 
required.—Address, stating wages, D. ix Post-otfice Alresfor’, “— 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 4 
A7 ANTED, by a respectabie young Man, § 
SITUATION, as [MPROVER, in # good firm. aw y 
the trade.—Address, T. U. 84, Bromells-road, Clapham, ° 


Wy ANTED, a JOB, by a first-clas 
GRAINER.—Address, B. YOUNG, 186, Vauxhall Brt 
Pimlico. iis 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, | _ 4p 
ANTED, a Permanency as GRAINE! » 
PAPER-HANGER, avd PAINTER. Could manage 
Address, 8. L. 63, Canterbury-rvad, Balls-pond, N. 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 




















ANTED. 1. PERMANENCY, by a good 


his time in painting, 
ham. 


PAPERHANGER, and to fill up 
Address, G. M. 106, Commercial-road, Peck! 
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